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THE SNOW FLURRY. 





BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





Dazzle of airy nothings 
Drifting in wind-blown showers, 
Pendulous, fine, prefigure 
Dance of the unborn flowers, 
Flying, frolicking, falling. 
Whirling afar and near, 
Tossed on the pane and melting 
Into a broken tear; 
The somber fir-tree wreathing, 
Gone in a hurrying breath, 
Kissing the lip and swiftly 
Passing to vaporous death ; 
Only a dazzle of nothings 
Lost in ethereal play— 
But crystalline, radiant, stellar— 
The worlds are made that way! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 








The New Orleans Board of Trade has 
not only passed a cordial vote approving 
of the invitation to the National Suffrage 
Convention to meet in that city next 
March, but has also voted to endorse the 
extension of limited suffrage to women. 
Louisiana already gives tax-paying wom- 
en the right to vote upon all questions 
submitted to the tax-payers. In this 
respect she is in advance of any New 
England State. 





———S:—~—~—~— 


The Boston election will take place next 
Tuesday. The school election is of espe- 
cial importance this year. Let every reg- 
istered woman vote, and remind her hus- 
band, father, brothers and friends not to 
forget to vote for school officers. Last 
year in Boston nearly half of the men who 
‘voted for mayor neglected to mark their 
ballots for members of the school board. 


Mayor Low has appointed ten members 
of the board of education in New York 
City, to fill vacancies due at the end of 
the year. There is not one woman among 
them. Although half the pupils in the 
public schools are girls and nine-tenths of 
the teachers are women, Mayor Low holds 
that there is no proper work or place for 
women on the board of education. Inall 
the enfranchised States, the granting of 
equal suffrage to women has been followed 
by a large increase in the number of 
women serving on educational boards. 
If half of Mayor Low’s constituents were 
women with votes, his stubborn mediaeval 
prejudices would have to give way, with 
the result of great benefit to the school 
children. 





-_ 


The New York State Board of Charities 
and Correction has just met and elected 
its officers and executive committee — 
eighteen men, and not a woman among 
them. Yet in New York, as everywhere 
else, a large part of the charitable work is 
done by women, and many of the prob- 
lems of charity relate to the care of desti- 
tute women and children, of whose needs 
women would be especially good judges. 
In Colorado a kind-hearted and capable 
woman, Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, has 
been serving as chairman of the State 
Board of Charities, and presiding in that 
capacity even over the Governor, who is 
ex officio a member of the Board. But it 
is only in the equal suffrage States that 
women are chosen to such positions. 








-=_—_-——-_— 


The Circuit Court of Sandusky, O., has 
just decided that ‘teven though a wife 
owns the home, a husband has a right to 
put his mother-in-law out, using force, if 
necessary;’’ and that ‘the has also the 
right to exclude any visitors.’’ The deci- 
sion is probably correct from a legal point 
of view. The common law declares that 
“the husband is the head of the family, 
and he may choose and govern the domi- 
cile, select the wife’s associates, and sepa- 
rate her from her relatives.’’ (Blackstone 
I, 444.) This is still the law except in the 
few States where it has been repealed by 
special statute. The Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciations, however, will continue to assert 
that the laws are already ‘more than just 
to women,”’ and that women have ‘‘more 
legal rights than men.” But the decision 
of the Sandusky judgé will probably in- 
crease the membership of the Ohio Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. 





diet ——— 


On Dec. 1 the post-office department 
began sending out to postmasters a new 
eight-cent stamp bearing the head of 
Martha Washington. The design is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful ever 
put out by the post-office department. 
The head is encircled with a wreath. At 
the bottom on the left is 1732, the year of 
Martha Washington’s birth; on the right, 
1802, the year of her death. This is the 
first time the United States government 
has issued a postage stamp decorated 
with a woman’s head. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the rooms of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park St., on Tuesday, Dec. 9, 
at3 P.M. 

Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley will be the 
lecturer. Her topic will be, ‘Growing 
and Vanishing Women.’’ Mrs. Beatley is 
a most interesting speaker, who has an 
original way of handling her themes, 
which are also quite unlike those general- 
ly discussed. She is a good speaker, who 
can always be heard, and is sure to inter- 
est her audience with a bright, suggestive 
address. 

Miss Ida M. Clothier of Colorado will 
say a few words on equal suffrage in that 
State. 

Refreshments will be served at the close 
of the address, when there will be an op- 
portunity for social enjoyment. Mem- 
bers will please show their tickets at the 
door, and all others will be expected to 
pay the slight admission fee of fifteen 
cents, 


———___ 2» ea 


GEORGIA CHILD LABOR BILL. 





Georgia Legislature on the appointed day 
last week, but it had to be laid on the 
table because there were so few of the 
members present. The Atlanta Journal 
says: 

The galleries of the house were packed 
in anticipation of the spirited debate on 





the famous child labor bill, and much re- 


The child labor bill came up in the, 


gret was expressed that the bill was not 
taken up. The senior classes of the Boys’ 
High School and of the Girls’ High School 
were in the galleries. On the floor were 
many of the friends, wives and daughters 
of the members, but only a few of the 
members, The light attendance was made 
the subject of some warm remarks before 
the House adjourned. 

This bill has been the object of great 
interest not only to the women of Georgia, 
but to women all over the country. It 
affects the health and lives of thousands 
of children. Georgia women have been 
working for it for years. Yet when it 
was made the special order of the day in 
the Legislature, there were not enough 
members present to take a vote on it! 
Such an incident is an object-lesson show- 
ing, more strongly than any words could 
do, the need of equal suffrage. 

Measures in which women are especial- 
ly interested have often met this fate. 
Frances Power Cobbe reports the fact 
that when the married women’s property 
bill was pending in England, the House 
was counted out six times. 

When the last Georgia Legislature voted 
down the three measures which the wom- 
en particularly wanted,—the bills to for- 
bid child labor, to raise the age of protec- 
tion for girls from ten years, and to admit 
young women to the State Textile School, 
—a prominent club woman of Georgia 
said, ‘‘The Georgia Legislature is behav- 
ing just as if it were in league with the 
Suffrage Association!’ It is safe to say 
that last week the eyes of many Georgia 
women were opened to their need of a 
vote, They are also likely to remember 
that women are taxed to pay the salaries 
of these absentee legislators. 

“If the laws are not right, women can 
get them amended without the ballot.” 
Yes, but how needlessly Jong and labori- 
ous the indirect way is! 

The difficulty of getting a quoram of 
the Georgia Legislature together for busi- 
ness has been found so great that the 
most drastic remedies are proposed. 
When the child labor bill had been laid 
on the table, one member offered a reso- 
lution that legislators should forfeit their 
pay during the days when they were ab- 
sent without due cause. Another pro- 
posed that the names of the absentees 
should be published in the papers, for the 
information of their constituents. Speak- 
er Morris went still further. He said: 
“For the remainder of this session we 
will have a quorum in this House if I 
have to order the doors locked and to 
deputize officers to bring the absent mem- 
bers to their seats.’’ Let us hope that the 
Speaker’s valiant efforts will be success- 
ful, and that he will be able to corral a 
sufficient number of members for the 
child labor bill to be voted either up or 
down. A. GB. 





———_? 


WHITE SLAVE TRADE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The exposure now going on in Philadel- 
phia of the white slave traffic has proved 
conclusively the existence of a ‘vice 
trust,”’ a syndicate carrying on the busi- 
ness of deceiving honest girls by the 
promise of respectable situations, and en- 
trapping them into disreputable houses, 
where they have been locked up and held 
as slaves, It has further been shown 
that this has been going on for years, not 
only with the full knowledge of the city 
authorities, but with their actual conniv- 
ance and protection; and that there has 
been virtually a private license bureau for 
disreputable resorts, which was manipu- 
lated directly from City Hall, From each 
of the brothels where the girl slaves were 
imprisoned, a long list of false names of 
men said to be living there were regis- 
tered on the assessors’ books, and men 
professing to bear these names voted frau- 
dulently in support of the ‘tmachine” by 
which Philadelphia is misgoverned. 

The clergy of all denominations, the 
charity workers and the officers of benev- 
olent and protective societies, are unani- 
mous as to the shameful state of things 
that exists. 

The ‘‘Antis’” say that women have all 
the rights they want. The young women 
imprisoned in these dens have not all the 
rights they want. Philadelphia mothers 
have not all the rights they want, when 
they see their young sons and daughters 
corrupted by vice flaunting itself brazenly 
in the eyes of the public, in defiance of 
law. Charitable and religious workers 
have not all the rights they want, when 
they are not only hampered in their ef- 
forts to do good, but insulted and some- 
times assaulted by bad characters, while 





the police scoff at their complaints and 





uphold the evil-doers. And no woman 
has all the rights she ought to want, un- 
til she has the right to say with authority 
that no sister woman shall be forced to 
lead a life of shame against her will. 

The heads of the Philadelphia city gov- 
ernment, scared by the revelations, are 
trying to evade responsibility by making 
scapegoats of two police lieutenants, upon 
whose shoulders they lay the blame. 
These police lieutenants refuse to be sac- 
rificed quietly, and threaten to make 
known by whose superior orders they 
have acted. ‘‘When thieves fall out, 
honest men come by their own.’’ A great 
deal of light has already come out of this 
embroglio in Philadelphia, and there is 
hope that reform in the city government 
may come out of it also. 

But so long as the women have no vote, 
the friends of reform will be at a disad- 
vantage; they will have to go into a fight 
in which more than half of their natural 
allies are unarmed, The social evil will 
not be abolished by equal suffrage, nor by 
anything short of a long course of educa- 
tion and a great bettering of industrial 
and social conditions. But how long 
would any city government that is re- 
sponsible for imprisoning honest girls in 
brothels hold its power, if its reélection 
depended in any degree on the votes of 
women? A. 8. B, 


—_—_—_— DO” 


COLLEGE LEAGUE DRAMATICS. 

The dramatic entertainment given by 
the College Equal Suffrage League at 
Huntington Chambers Hall, in this city, 
on Dec, 2, was a brilliant success, both 
artistically and financially, 

Two plays were presented, ‘‘The Land 
of Heart’s Desire,’’ by W. B. Yeats, is a 
weird and unusual little drama, the scene 
of which is laid in a peasant home in Ire- 
land. The son’s young bride is a dreamy 
girl, whose love of fairy stories and im 
patience of the prosaic realities of her 
life give the fairies power over her. A 
fairy child (beautifully personated by 
Mrs. Rufus Hamilton Gillmore) comes 
into the hut one night, beguiles the fa- 
ther, the mother and even the priest, all 
of whom take her for a lost mortal child; 
bewitches the young wife with her grace- 
ful dancing and her eloquent description 
of the happy life of the fairy-folk; and 
finally woes her soul away with her, after 
a pathetic struggle between the magic in- 
fluence and the girl’s love for her young 


, husband. 


The play belongs to a new school of 
poetic drama, which aims to make Ireland 
a literary centre. The writers choose 
their subjects largely from Irish tradi- 
tions, and much of their work is symbolic 
of the struggle between the mystic tem- 
perament of the Celt and hard eco- 
nomic conditions. Mr. Yeats is said to 
live for months at a time in the huts of 
the Irish peasants, gathering the legends 
which he uses, Miss Kathryn Foley per- 
sonated the mother, Mr. Rufus Hamilton 
Gillmore the father, Miss Frances Park the 
bride, Mr. Louis W. Cutting the young 
husband, and Mr. Charles Carroll Gillett 
the priest. 

‘Nance Oldfield,’’ dramatized from 
Charles Read’s “Art, a Dramatic Tale,”’ 
was presented with’much spirit, Miss 
Ruth Delano as Mistress Oldfield being 
inimitable, and Mr. Gillett giving a cap- 
ital presentation of the pig-headed but 
soft-hearted old lawyer, enraged that his 
son should have fallen in love with an 
actress, till he too comes under her 
charm. 

Taken all in all, the acting was far 
above the average of amateur perform- 
ances. Mr. Carl Ruggles and Miss Alice 
Maude Power played beautifully on the 
violin and piano some Filipino waltzes, 
arranged by Mr. Ruggles for the occasion. 
There was a fine audience, 

The committee in charge of the dra- 
matics were Mrs. Vesta Vernon Milli- 
ken (Cornell), Mrs. Charles Park (Rad- 
cliffe) and Miss Clara Power (Boston Uni- 
versity Law School). The ushers were 
Misses Lucy Ellis Allen, Maud Hartwell, 
and Edith Leeds, of Smith; Misses Sara 
Cone Bryant and Mary Lord of Boston 
University; Misses Elinor Carter and 
Helen Harding of Radcliffe; Miss 
Anita Hemmings of Vassar and Miss 
Bertha Howell of Cornell. 

The College Equal Suffrage League of- 
fers every year a hundred dollars in prizes 
for the best essays by college women (un- 
dergraduates) in favor of equal suffrage; 
and the entertainment was to raise funds 
for this purpose. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Rey. ANNA H. Suaw visited Fairmont, 
W. Va., during the last week of Novem- 
ber and gave several addresses. 


Mrs. A. P. BLoop has been appointed 
rural delivery clerk of district No, 1, 
Fitchburg, Mass. In delivering the mails 
each day she will cover 22 miles. Her 
working hours will be from 9 A, M. to 
4P. M. 


Mrs. WiLLiAm Top HetmutH of New 
York, who went abroad in the summer 
with her daughter, Mrs. Edgerton, has 
returned to this country, and will take up 
her work as president of the National 
Council of Women. 


Mrs. SARAH G. Bairp is the Master of 
the Minnesota State Grange. She is said 
to be the first and only woman in the 
Order to hold the position of State Mas- 
ter. She seems to have given satisfaction, 
as this is her eighth year in that office. 


Mrs, FANNY GARRISON VILLARD gave 
a reception at the Hotel Touraine in this 
city on Dec. 1, to which friends of the 
family were invited to meet Miss Sandford 
of Kentucky, the fiancée of Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard. It wasa delightful oc- 
casion, 


Miss ELLEN H. BaiLey, who contrib- 
utes to our columns this week the article 
‘Another Field of Labor for Women,” 
is ready to give parlor talks on the Egypt- 
ian hieroglyphs, or would form a class for 
the elementary study of the ancient lan- 
guage and writing. Miss Bailey’s address 
is Percival Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Miss MARGARET ABBOTT, who is to 
marry Peter F. Dunne, the famous ‘Mr. 
Dooley,’’ is a Chicago girl. She has 
achieved some distinction as an inventor 
of children’s games and as an illustrator, 
and won the prize in an international golf 
match. She enjoyed great social success 
in Paris, but has sensibly preferred to 
marry in America, 


Mrs, MAGGIE H. Giuuispre of Look- 
out Station, Wyoming, was elected a jus- 
tice of the peace on the Democratic ticket 
at the recent election, and will enter on her 
duties Jan.1. Another woman in Wyoming 
is also serving as a justice of the peace. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was appointed a 
justice of the peace many years ago by 
the Governor of Massachusetts, but the 
courts decided that a woman was not eli- 


! gible, 


MARIE CATALINI, last of the famous 
Serano Indian basket-weavers of Califor- 
nia, is dead. She was 107 years old at the 
time of her death, having been born 21 
years after the first settlement of the val- 
ley by the Franciscans. The Serano tribe, 
formerly the most powerful on the coast 
side of the San Bernardino mountains, 
has dwindled away toa mere handful of 
government pensioners. There are only 
54 survivors. 


Mrs. HELEN R. TINDALL of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has won the second prize of 
one hundred and fifty dollars in the ‘Lion 
Brand” yarn contest, by knitting the best 
evening coat. There were more than five 
thousand competitors. Mrs. Tindall has 
hitherto been known chiefly as an active 
worker for equal rights, and the presi- 
dent of a Woman Suffrage Associati.n. 
After this, who shall say that “suffrage 
women’’ do not know how to use a 
needle? 


Miss EsTHER BARROWS and Miss Grace 
Vogt, who spent last summer abroad, will 
have an exhibition and sale of their deco- 
rated and illuminated leather work at the 
WoMAN’sS JoURNAL parlors, 3 Park St., 
on Thursday, Dec. 11. This work is done 
after the method used in Finland, and is 
entirely different from the leather work 
for sale in Boston stores. It is also from 
their own original designs. The exhibit 
will include sofa pillows, purses, card- 
cases, book-covers, and many other things 
suitable for Christmas presents. 


Mrs. U. S. Grant has received from 
the Emperor of Japan an autograph letter 
and a picture of the newly born son of 
the Japanese crown prince. The picture, 
framed in Japanese enamel, was present- 
ed to Mrs. Grant by the Japanese minis- 
ter. In the letter, the Mikado expresses 
the warm appreciation of himself and the 
crown prince for the gift which Mrs. 
Grant sent before the birth of the little 
prince. He also renews his sentiments of 
friendship for every member of the 
Grant family, and recalls his admiration 
for the great American soldier who was 
his guest many years ago. 
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MISS MINERVA’S FABLES. 


I lectured in one evening, and 
the presence of many small boys and their 
gentlemanly behavior attracted my atten- 
tion. In speaking of it in the hotel lobby 
the next morning, I was told that it was 
all because of Miss Minerva’s Fables. 

“See them boys on the street there,” 
said a professional hotel lobby loafer, 
‘they are little gentlemen, and yet they 
come from the toughest homes in town.” 

‘Jake,’ the bartender, says he'll be 
out of business by and by if Miss Minerva 
don’t get married,”’ said the clerk. 

‘‘How’s that?” [ asked. 

‘**’Cause,”’ said Jake, coming upon the 
scene, ‘‘uone of her boys ’ll ever drink, 
and none ofthe other little fellows in 
town ‘ll ever drink; but what's worse, 
every map that does drink is talking about 
Miss Minerva’s Fables right in the bar- 
room, and every night or two some fellow 
says it's last drink, and if a fellow 
swears off on Miss Minerva’s Fables he’s 
quit for keeps, that he has, I'll givea 
wedding suit to the fellow as will marry 
Miss Minerva,’’ 

I stayed over till the afternoon train, 
just to see Miss Minerva’s school and hear 
her Fables. 

Miss Minerva graduated at Mount Hol- 
yoke in the days when it was a seminary. 
A returned missionary from India had 
aroused her spirit of religious self-sacri- 
fice, and she had applied to the foreign 
missionary society for an appointment, 
but funds were scarce and the appoint- 
ment was delayed. 

In the meantime, Miss Mioerva received 
a position in a Connecticut young wom- 
en's private school, where she did much by 
way of teaching the Bible. She found the 
young women so deficient in a working 
knowledge of the book that she was hap- 
py that she had not gone to India asa 
niissionary. 

The serious illness of her mother neces- 
sitated her resigning her position in the 
Connecticut private school for young 
women, and she accepted a position in the 
fourth grade in her home village—a thrifty 
manufacturing town. She was not a little 
disturbed when she found that she would 
not be allowed to use the Bible in her 
teaching. She made a vigorous protest, 
and threatened to resign, but finding the 
excitement too great for her mother, she 
withdrew all opposition, and used Fables 
and Folk Lore tales for Bible purposes, 
The boys responded promptly to her iu- 
fluence, and the effect upon their charac- 
ter was so noticeable that she rejoiced 
that she had not remained in Connecticut, 
and that she had not gone to India as a 
missionary. 

Miss Minerva chose every important 
character Fable and Folk Lore story, and 
some of the most thrilling stories of the 
Old Testament and parables of the New, 
and mixed them in with Fables and Folk 
Lore stories, She did not use the word 
Bible, nor did she use Bible names. 

She had forty wonderfully good stories, 
and told one of them every half day each 
month, There was no set time for it, 
but she just told a story when it came in 





his 


best. She drew no morals, did no preach- 
ing, but over and over again she told 


these stories that stood for forty impor- 
tant elements of character and behavior, 
of principle and practice. 

All the moralizing she did was in cases 
of actual happenings. If anything 
curred in school or out that was not 
ly, noble, gentle, charitable, Miss Minerva 
girl most in- 


oc- 


man- 


would say to the boy or 
volved, **You may tell us a Fable now,’ 
and she insisted that the wrong-doer or 
neglecter of duty should tell the school 
the Fable that made as clear as the day 
his weakness or wickedness. 

It was not long before all the parents 
and the older brothers and sisters knew 
every Fable that any fourth-grade pupil 
had to tell in school. They never heard 
about any Fable until some child had to 
tell it, and then nearly everybody in town 
told it over. 

Once, when labor and 
their relations strained, the village paper 
said in a_ single editorial sentence, 
“Wouldn't it be a big thing for the 
town if Miss Minerva could have both 
Boss Morgan and President Mitchell re- 
cite one of her appropriate Fables?’’ and 
at once everybody in town began to select 
Fables for both labor and capital, and in- 


’ 


capital found 


dustrial peace came quietly. 

But the best thing I heard was the way 
a row in the National Foreign Missionary 
Society came to a timely end. 

The little son of a pugilistically devout 
secretary said one day, when his father 
was consulting bis associates about how 
they could get the better of their theolog- 
ical adversaries, ‘Say, pa, why not ask 
Miss Minerva for a Fable? That's the way 
she stops us boys from fighting.” 

His father remembered that Miss Min- 
erva once applied for an appointment 
as foreign missionary, and he kuew a 
church row had been stopped by Miss 
Minerva’s Fables. He told his associates 


| all the facts, and said, ‘‘A iittle child shall wives, wh» was one of the persons of 


| Companion. 





lead us."—A. E. Winship, in Journal of 
Education. 





—_ -_—— 


A SURPRISED LAWYER 


A lawyer lately went on business to 
Chillicothe, O. He says: 

“I finished up my business, and, for 
want of something better to do, decided 
to take a car ride. I boardedacar. Only 
one other person, beside the motorman, 
shared the vehicle with me. That was a 
young lady wearing a sailor hat, a light 
shirt-waist, and a gray walking-skirt. 

**After the car had gone a block or two, 
the young lady rose, and, as I thought, 
started to leave the car. Instead, she 
stopped by my seat and held out her hand 
toward me. I was astonished. 

***Well, maybe you know me,’ I said, 
‘but 1 don’t remember you.’ 

“Then she smiled, but all she said was, 
‘Fare, please!’ 

‘Then I remembered that the Chilli 
cothe Street Railway Company employs 
young women as conductors. I looked 
foolish, of course, and paid my fare.”’ 


—_——-— 


A DOLL’S HAT. 

The work on the New York subway was 
lately brought to a standstill at one point 
by a doll’s five cent hat, says the Youth's 
All was ready for an exten 
sive blast. People in the vicinity were 
fleeing at the sight of an Italian waving a 
piece of red cloth fastened to a stick. The 
workman in the trench waited for the sig- 
nal to send off the blast. But the signal 
did not come, Something had happened, 
A three-year-old girl was being dragged to 
a place of safety by two poorly-dressed 
women, when the green-feathered hat of 
her pitiful doll fell into the street. The 


child scream with grief and saw the catas- 
trophe. He seized the hat, rushed across 
the street, gave it to the mother. and in a 
momeut the flag waved and the arrested 
work went on, 


—-- 


CO-EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 


The address of Charles E., Vawter, pres- 
ident of the Miller Technical School of 
Albemarle, Va., at the recent ‘‘Congress 
for Boys”? in New York City, made the hit 
of the day. Dr. Forbush introduced him 
as ‘‘Colonel Vawter, a soldier on the other 
side in the civil war.’’ The soldierly old 
map, white-haired and military in bear- 
ing, paused: 

“The president has made 2 mistake,” he 
said. ‘I wasn’t a colonel in the war. I 
won the rank of captain under Stonewall 
Jackson, It’s odd that I should be made 
a colonel by a Boston man in New York!” 
There was a roar of laughter and ap- 
plause, aud then Captain Vawter proceed- 
ed to prove that the South is the home of 
oratory. 

The Miller Technical School was found- 
ed by a son of the “poor whites,’’ a boy 
born in poverty and disgrace. It was the 
first manual training school in the South, 
and admits both sexes. ‘They thought 
Mr. Miller must have meant to leave his 
money for a boys’ school,’’ said Captain 
Vawter. “But throughout the will only 
the word ‘children’ was used. The law- 
yers studied over itfor months, and final- 
ly decided that a girl was achild. So the 
girls came in, and I thank God they did, 
I can’t tell you the uplift there has been 
from the clean, well-bred, well-mannered, 
intellectual association of girls and boys 
in that school; and to-day the ideal of 
every young man at Miller is to be loved 
by the girl whom he loves.”’ 

Continuing, Captain Vawter gavea most 
interesting description of the different 
classes of the poor boys in the South, and 
the blessing that the schvol has been to 
both boys and girls. 


—_— -— 


EARLY EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN HAWAII. 


Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, for many 
years U.S, Consul to Hawaii, afterwards 
an earnest advocate of equal suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Se and now an 
honored member of the Newton Woman 
Sutfrage League, the Woman’s 
JOURNAL this interesting account of how 
he received his first impressions of suf- 


Senate, 


sends 


frage: 
the Hawaiian 
Islands in the early forties. On arriving 
there and taking up my residence in 
1841, I soon found a peculiar condition of 
public affairs to exist. This was that 
certain women had equal place, power, 
and influence with the men. I learned 
that hereditary rank descended mainly on 
the maternal side, and that, as a conse- 
quence, some of the highest dignitaries 
were women. 

The old conqueror king, Kamehameha 
I, when he found that his death was ap- 
proaching, designated to an equal position 


It must have been in 


| with his son, the king, one of his several 


| 


highest rank on the islands. She came 
into her position of power, and for many | 


Winter sports were also strictly limited. 
A few girls really skated; a larger num- 
ber delighted in furred boots with tassels, 


| years was the active and ruling mind of | and stumbled about feebly on their skates, 





| sale sei . 
; could exercise political power as well as 
Italian dropped his flag as he heard the | I F 





the government. 

In due time, when the kings and chiefs ' 
had realized that it was essential for the 
benefit of the kingdom that laws should 
be instituted and a regular constitution 
formed, they sought for a teacher to in- 
struct them in po iticaleconomy. Failing 
to induce one to come from the United 
States, they selected the Rev. Mr. Rich- | 
ards, one of the American Board mission- 
aries. The assembly was gathered in one | 
of the old royal straw houses on the beach 
in the village of Lahaina. There Mr. 
Richards devoted his mornings to in- 
structing the company, which was com- 
posed equally of men and women, in the 
affairs of state-craft, expounding to them 
the laws and customs of civilized coun- 
tries. This occupied the forenoon. In 
the afternoon the king and the high 
chiefs, men and women, gathered to- 
gether to formulate into expressions in | 
the native language the principles which 
their teacher had endeavored to inculcate. 
From these mutual discussions came the 
little book known as the First Constitu- 
tion, published in 1842. 

From that time on, for many years, the | 
higher of the two legislative bodies was 
composed equally of men and women, all 
of them under the title of nobles. Thus 
were shaped the early laws for the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom. An interesting 
fact due to this was that no law was valid 
without the signatures of both the kiog 
and the premier, who was a woman, This 
also lasted for many years, well down to 
the establishment of the permanent gov- 
ernment, ceasing only at the death of the 
last high chiefess. 

It was easy, living under such a system, 
to receive the impression that women 


men, as they actually did so, with perfect 
satisfaction to all concerned, for very 
mapy years. 

In view of these historical facts, it is 
the more discreditable that the United 
States, which prides itself upon its high 
civilization, and regards its respect for 
women as a proof of it, should have de- 
barred Hawaii from any 
voice in public affairs, when the islands 


the women of 
came into the possession of this country. 
The constitution given to Hawaii by our 
Congress is said to be the most ironclad | 
anti- woman-suffrage document in the | 
world, the word ‘tmale’’ baving been care- | 

| 





fully put into it in every possible place, 
despite the fact that President Dole, the 
Chief Justice, and other prominent men 
of the islands, were avowed suffrogists— 
having perhaps become so, like Mr. Gil- 
man, from personal observation. 


ACTIVE SPORTS FOR GIRLS. 


The day when Byron could tind it dis- 
gusting to see a woman eat, because it 
marred his purely poetic and ethereal 
ideal of womanhood, is remote indeed,— 
even remoter in our modern thought and 
feeling than it is in actual time, says the 
Youth’s Companion. Far away, 
the epoch of that ‘delicate young female” 
of early romantic fiction who fainted with 
equal promptitude at an emotion, a pin 
prick, or a mouse. Yet traces of these 
once admired types, and modifications of 
There are wom- 


too, is 


them, lingered far later. 
en not more than elderly whose reminis- 
cences of the mild outdoor spogts permit- 
ted in their youth, and the innocent fun 
then deemed ‘‘inimical to female 
rum,’’ evoke peals of langhter—how such 
boisterous mirth would have shocked 
their grandmothers!—from the bronzed 
and rosy dames of to-day. 

**Certainly,’’ said one dainty little lady, 
hair is touched with gray, to a 
group of young friends in golfing cos- 
tume, “*yes, certainly we were allowed 


deco- 


whose 


outdoor amusements when I was a young 
lady. We played croquet with the great- 
est enthusiasm —oh, the greatest. We 
wore muffin hats and large chignons, and 
veils to protect our complexions, and 
tight little boots with run-under heels; 
and each girl’s partner followed her from 
wicket to wicket holding a parasol over 
her head while she made her shots, and 
sometimes he had to hold it at arm’s 
length because of the size of her crino- 
line. 

“It wasn’t athletic, my dears, and I’m 
sure it never improved our muscle, but 
we thought it delightful. Sometimes it 
did freckle us, despite precautions, and 
then we were dreadfully distressed, and 
scrubbed our poor noses with lemons and 
balms and lotions, and inspected the 
slowly fading spots almost hourly until 
they disappeared. 

“If anybody had told me then that I 
should ever actually admire a coat of tan 
like Polly’s there, I—no, I shouldn’t have 
shouted; we didn’t shout; but I should 
have smiled in politely derisive incre- 





dulity.” 


clinging to some gallant partner’s arm. 
Many girls were forbidden to skate or 
slide, lest they should appear conspicu 
ous, or be thought “‘robustious and romp- 
ing.’”’” One who has golfing and skating 
granddaughters remembers being allowed 
to skate in her own yard only, whilea 
faithful brother stood sentry on the fence, 
ready to warn her of any one approaching 
on the street, that she might sit hastily 
down on @ snow-bank with her skates 
tucked under her till the coast was clear 
once more. 


—_ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


New York City is making good use of 
the summer recreation piers. It is turn- 
ing them into schoolhouses. At an ex- 
pense of $12,000 the pier at the foot of 
Third Street on the East River is being 
fitted up in the second story with mova- 
ble partitions for class rooms, while a 
heating plant will be installed on the first 
floor. Other piers will be used in the 





same way, providing accommodatious for | 


hundreds of pupils that have been crowd- 
ed out of the regular school buildings. 





Superintendent Pears of Haskell Indian 
Institute in Kansas, in his annual report, 


says that although at times the results of | 


the work of education among the Indians 
do not satisfy the onlookers, to those who 
are in the work, and, therefore, have op- 
portunities to observe the gradual devel- 
opment of individuals, there is more and 
more of encouragement and satisfaction. 
Of ninety-five graduates previous to the 
classes of 1902, at least seventy-seven are 
at work earning their own living, and in 
many instances aiding needy parents or 
supporting in a respectable way a little 
family of their own, Of the forty-one 
graduates of the classes of 1902 it is said 
that there is not one but is qualified to 
make a record equal to the earlier gradu- 
ates. The undergraduates also are mak- 
ing excellent records. 


ee —— 
ANOTHER FIELD OF WORK FOR WOMEN. 

Among the passengers to svil from Liv- 
erpool for Egypt on the S, S, Menes, late 
in November, were Prof. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie and his staff, whose services dur- 
ing the winter will be devoted to the work 
of scientific exploration and research that 
undoubtedly will result in new and valu- 
able archeological discoveries, 

For twenty years Prof. Petrie has la- 
bored with indefatigable zeal and energy 
amovg the historic and_ pre-historic 
treasure-houses of Egypt, in order to un- 
fold the story of a civilization which for 
thousands of years remained hidden in 
obscurity. His labors have been crowned 
with success, and he and his 
have contributed largely to the enlighten- 
ment of the public mind by rev: ailing the 
records of an ancient race that left its in- 
fluence and mark on all succeeding gene- 
rations of peoples. 

Museums every where have beenenriched 
by the hand of Prof, Petrie, and our own 
Museum of Fine Arts has received no 
small share of the treasures brought from 
Egypt in recent years. ‘hat there is not 
a more geveral aud intelligent apprecia- 
tion of our collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities is a fact greatly to be deplored. 
It would be well if some opportunity were 
afforded for studying these objects, since 
it is through knowledge only that interest 
in any particular subject is awakened and 
kept alive. Prof. Petrie should have not 
only the sympathetic interest of the Amer- 
ican public, but a liberal contribution of 
funds from this country to support his 
work of discovery and research. 

Among the members of Prof. Petrie’s 
staff this year is Miss M. A. Murray, a 
lady who, in company with the writer of 
this article, entered upona course of study 
in London with Prof. Petrie and Prof. 
Griffiths some eight yearsago. Miss Mur 
ray’s faithful and devoted service, and the 
marked ability which she has shown in 
the performance of work that has been 
entrusted to her care, have been duly 
recognized by Prof. Petrie, and under him 
she is now to have sole charge of the ex- 
cavation of atomb, apparently of the fa- 
mous Nineteenth Dynasty, which was 
partially uncovered last season. The 
tomb passage is estimated to be about two 
hundred feet in length, and has an inscrip- 
tion measuring five feet high on each sitle. 
This inscription will be copied in fac- 
simile and translated, and, should the 
tomb prove to have been built by and for 
one of the ancient Pharoahs, much of im- 
portance may be added to the valuable 
records of the past. 

The general public has but scant appre- 
ciation of the immense amount of hard 
work required in the transcribing of such 
monumental and tomb inscriptions, and 
unless some systematic effort is made to 
instruct the people who visit our muse- 


associates 


support which is due to Professor Petrie, 
and which makes it worth our while to 
gather collections of Egyptian objects of 
art and antiquity. 

It is by effort of this kind on the part 
of the London professors that Miss Mur- 
ray has been able to acquire the valuable 
knowledge which she is putting to public 
use. The publication of such an attrac- 
tive and instructive catalogue as she pre 
pared for the Edinburgh National Muse- 
um of Antiquities, and also for the Muse- 
um at Dublin, would greatly facilitate the 
visitors’ understanding, and some simple 
explanation of the Egyptian hieroglyplis 
and of the objects exhibited, given at 
stated times, wou!d do much to kind); 
interest and stimulate effort in behalf of a 
science the study of which should have 
its place in the curriculum of a liberal! 
education, Furthermore, Miss Murray 
has outlined an elementary course of 
study in the Egyptian hiervglyphs for 
pupils who need some preparation before 
entering upon the more advanced course 
offered by the learned professors, tlix 
natural outcome of her work in the pri 
mary instruction of pupils sent her by 
Professor Griffiths for this purpose. 

It is a matter of pride that the honor of 
accompanyiog Professor Petrie to Egypt 


| has been conferred upon women who have 


| manifested their ability to aid in the work 





of exploration and research in which the 
English public has shown such an active 
interest. It now remains for the Ameri- 
can public to take a forward step in this 
direction, to increase the subscriptions 
which are annually contributed to the 
“Ygypt Exploration Fund aud the Egyptian 
Research Account, and to acquire ap in- 
telligent understanding of the Egyptian 
treasures which are stored in our Muse 


ums, ELLEN H. BAILey, 
Dorchester, Mass., Dec. 5, 1902, 
-_*- a 
BOSTON REVISITED. 


My first walk through the streets of 
Boston, after long absence, was a sorrow- 
ful one. 

Though the noise was deafening, thoug! 
a thronging multitude filled them, they 
were silent as death, and as lonely as a 
desert tome. The faces | iooked for were 
not there; the yoices of never-failing kind 
ness were mute; there was no possibility 
that I should see, with mortal eye, Charles 
Sumner, or William Lloyd Garrison, or 
Wendell Phillips, or Longfellow, 1 
Holmes, or Lowell, or Boyle O'Reilly, 
or Judge Russell, or James T. Fields, or 
Lucy Larcom, or Lydia Maria Child, or 
Mary Lb. Claflin, or John A. Andrew, 
or Ralph Waldo Emerson, or Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, or James William Kimball, 
or Charles W. Slack, or J. B. Smith, or 
Martin Milmore, or Lewis Hayden, or 
James Freeman Clarke, or Lucy Stone, 
or Phillips Brooks, 

1 have placed the three last names of 
this partial list of the missing together, 
advisedly. There never was a stronger, 
sweeter tribute from one man to another 
than that which Phillips Brooks uttered 
in his own pulpit the Sunday after James 
Freeman Clarke’s death. Read it once 
again, as a salute to those gallant souls 
whose superb courage never counted odds, 
and whose brethren were all mankind. 

On Sunday, June 10, 1888, at the close 
of his sermon from the text: ‘Ye are oul 
epistle, known and read of all men,”’ Dr. 
Brooks said: 


Still and forever, the church is the great 
human power, and the epistles of the Lord 
are human hearts, 

Where shall I seek my illustration? | 
need not look far to find it. For, as I was 
writing these last words, the tidings were 
runuing through the town and came to 
me, that one of our best, and purest, and 
noblest Christians, one who had long 
made a part of the religious history of 
our city, aod who had represented to 
more than a whole generation of souls the 
power of Christ in a Christian life, had 
passed away from earth. 

I cannot stand here to-day without pay- 
ing a tribute of affectionate remembrance 
to Dr. James Freeman Clarke, the minis- 
ter of the Church of the Disciples, the 
friend and helper of multitudes of souls. 
How much that name has meant in Bos 
ton, these last forty years! When I think 
of his long life; when { remember what 
identification he has had with all that has 
been noblest in every movement of the 
public conscience, and the public soul; 
when I recall how, in bis earliest youth, 
he felt the inspiration of that great spir- 
itual movemeut which ~oke New Eng- 
land from its lethargy; | sea I remember 
how he carried the spirit of that move- 
ment into the far West, and left it in dis- 
tant Kentucky where it still survives; 
when | see how, in the days of the great 
national struggle, from first to last, he 
was not merely true to freedom, but avery 
captain in her armies, and a power of 
wisdom and inspiration in her councils; 
when I think what words of liberty the 
slave and bigot have heard from his lips; 
when I think how his studies have il- 
luminated not merely our own faith, but 
all the great religions; how he has shown, 
as almust no other man among us has 
shown, the spirit of tolerance instinctive- 
ly and instantly in all that he held to be 
the ever living heart and germ of truth; 
when I see how much of Christ was in his 
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truthfulness, his quiet independence, his 
tenderness and strength, his pity for the 
sinner and his hatred of the sin, his spir- 
ituality and innocence, bis loving com 
munion with his God, his patience with 
and never-failing belief in man; when I 
think how he loved Christ; when all 
this gathers into my memory at the tid- 
ings of his death, the city, the country, 
the church, the world seem emptier and 
poorer. He belonged to the w ole Church 
of Christ. Through him his Master spoke 
to all who had ears to hear. Especially 
he was a living perpetual epistle to the 
Church of God which is in Boston. It is 
a beautiful, a solemn moment when the 
city, the church, the world gather up the 
completeness of a finished life like his, 
and thank God for it, and place it in the 
shrine of memory, to be a powerand a 
revelation thenceforth, as long as city, 
church, and world shall last. It is not 
the losing, it is rather the gaining, the re- 
assuring of his life. Whatever he has 
gone to, in the mystery beyond, he re- 
mains a word of God here in the world he 
loved. Let us thank our heavenly Father 
for the life, the work, the inspiration of 
his true servant, his true saint, James 
Freeman Clarke! 

Lucy Stone’s name may well stand next 
to that of Phillips Brooks, for when the 
woman suffrage reform, which her name 
will always represent, was at its lowest 
ebb, Phillips Brooks, with the simplicity 
and godly sincerity which characterized 
his every act, placed his name, seemingly 
unaware of the great weight it bore and 
the great help it would be tothe cause, 
on a petition (one of many) to be sent to 
the Legislature for the political enfran- 
chisement of women. As in the first days 
of his preaching he found neither bond 
nor free, so later he saw neither male nor 
female in Christ Jesus his Lord. 

Julia Ward Howe, alluding to that act 
in her tribute to his memory, closed finely 
with the words, ‘‘So may his petition be 
heard before the throne, to which our 
thoughts aspire in recalling him!’’ 

Remembering how valiantly James 
Freeman Clarke espoused every reform of 
his day and generation, I yet love best to 
recall him by these sweet words to a 
young brother in the ministry: 

Be patient; be very patient; only God 
knows how much has been done; only 
God knows how much remains to be done. 

I like best to remember Garrison by a 
little incident not found in any of his 
biographies. He was at an evening party 
at which, among other delicacies, wine 
jelly was served. Mr. Garrison was eat- 
ing it with the relish of a healthy appe- 
tite, when his daughter Fanny (afterwards 
Mrs, Villard) set her glass on the table, 
saying to her father in a whisper, which 
chanced to reach the attentive ear of the 
hostess, who was near them: 

‘Father, father! 
jelly.” 

Without a word Garrison put it from 
him as his daughter had done, as if it 
were deadly poison. 

Mr. Garrison was as much devoted to 
temperance as he was to freedom. This 
little incident which was, as he thought, 
entirely private, shows the perfect hon- 
esty of the man; that “‘truth in the in 
ward parts’’ which the repenting Psalmist 
saw that God ‘‘desired’’; that absolute 
integrity of purpose which made him the 
achieving reformer that he was. 

With the thought of Governor Andrew 
comes Hawthorne’s felicitous description 
of the early Governors of Massachusetts, 
which applies as exactly to Andrew as if 
it had been written for him: 


there is wine in this 


They had fortitude and self-reliance, 
and in times of difficulty or peril they 
stood up for the welfare of the State like 
a line of cliffs against a tempestuous tide. 

But with the thought of Hawthorne 
come also words of his which have that 
weird solemnity that so often marked 
his utterances: 

Be the stern, sad truth spoken that the 
breach which guilt has once made in the 
human soul is never in this mortal state 
repaired. There is still the broken wall, 
the ruined fortress, and near it the 
stealthy tread of the unseen foe waiting 
to win over again his unforgotten tri- 
umph. 

I turn from the streets at once too full 
and too empty. Lucy Stone’s last charge, 
‘*Make the world better,’’ sweeps the 
minor strain from my musings, and I 
hear Longfellow’s beautiful voice, exult- 
ing through the grief of his early man- 
hood in the words: 

‘*All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 
AppHtiA HORNER HOWARD. 
Georgetown, Mass., Nov. 28, 1902. 
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STRONG-MINDED WOMEN IN NOVELS. 

It can no longer be said that a novel, in 
order to be popular, must steer clear of 
the strong-minded heroine. The novel- 
ists of to-day, especially the women nov- 
elists, often represent this type of hero- 
ine. Take for instance Asenath Carver 
Coolidge’s ‘‘Modern Blessing Fire,’’ just 
published by the Abbey Press of New 
York. The women in it are all strong-mind. 
ed,and woman suffrage sentiment crops out 
abundantly in its pages; yet it is well 


CATARRH CANNUT BE CURED 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take in 
ternal remedies, Hall's Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials 
free. F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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liked by the majority of its readers. Even 
the better half of the men in the book 
overflow with ideas of true freedom and 
equity. The ‘‘jinywine Yankee,’’ General 
Whittier, after informing Auber that the 
conservative pastor of the miners’ church 
‘‘ain’t of no more use tu them hard-he’did 
miners than a grass-green, sequestered old 
idjit,’’? goes on to say: 

“They did hev one in Mis’ Milner’s time 
thet was jest the racket—allus rownd see- 
ing tu things whilst the fathers were 
undergrownd—helpin’ the mothers see't 
the boys didn’t git intu mischief; and he 
had a darter thet was made in his own 
image. *T'was an orful pity she couldn’t 
a kerrid on the church arter he died. 
She hed jest the gumption fer thet kind 
o’ thing. She yewst tu git the young-uns 
tugether when she was’n’t more’n ten 
year old and take a text and preach a sar- 
mon thet made ther hairs stand on end— 
pertickly them thet hed ben hookin’ jelly 
or jack-knives.”’ 

“If you believe in women’s preaching 
you must believe in their voting, too,’ 
remarked Auber. 

“Guess she wouldn’t hurt polertics, ef 
she should meddle with ’em considrabel,”’ 
said Whittier, cocking up his eye. ‘*This 
is man’s civilization, and I’m free tu say 
he’s made a mess on’t.”’ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
A dinner cooked by electricity costs ten 
cents, a breakfast two cents, 





Sarah C. Bagley, of Lowell, Mass.,, 1846, 
was the first woman telegrapher. 


‘‘Audrey,’’ the dramatized version of 
Mary Johnston’s novel, was brought out 
at Richmond, Va., a few days ago, by 
Eleanor Robson and her supporting com- 
pany. It is said to follow the novel close- 
ly and to be interesting. 

The feminine theatre hat has been ex- 
pelled from its last refuge in the Paris 
opera house. It had been allowed in the 
balcony stalls or amphitheatre, but now 
even this last license has been withdrawn, 
And a very good thing, too. 


A Western genius has invented an 
alarm-clock in the shape of a finger ring, 
which arouses the sleeper without dis- 
turbing other members of the household, 
At the appointed time a small needle runs 
out from the clock and pricks the finger. 


‘The red liberty cap was really the head- 
gear of the galley slaves, The Swiss of 
the Chateauroux regiment, sent to the gal- 
leys for their share in the Nancy riots, on 
their release returned to Paris with their 
caps, and were hailed as victims of des- 
potism. 

Three folk-kitchens for children have 
lately been Berlin. Nine 
more are to be added, and each will feed 
300 children. A sausage with rice boiled 
in milk is given for a cent and a quarter, 
if eaten on the spot, and for two cents 
and a half if taken away. 


opened in 


The Hellenic Philanthropic Society, 
formed about two years ago by Greeks of 
Boston, has lately opened a hall and read- 
ing room at 116 Eliot Street, and gives 
free instruction in English to any Greeks 
unable to go to the evening school. There 
is asmali library. Mr. J. M. Rodocanachi, 
who was Greek consul here for many 
years, is the president. 


“Mr. Dooley”’ hits the Jew-baiters in a 
recent article, and incidentally gives wom- 
en something to think about. He says he 
does not know where Roumania is, ‘‘but 
annyhow it’s been threatin’ th’ Jews bad- 
ly—expellin’ thim as if they was poor im- 
mygrants, or denyin’ thim a vote, as if 
they was Chinymen or ladies, or takin’ 
away their right to thrile be jury, as if 
they was naygurs.”’ 


‘You must learn the shop language be- 
fore you can go shopping in England,”’ 
says a girl who has just returned from 
there. ‘Shoes are not shoes unless they 
are slippers, all boots are high, and you 
can’t get a spool of thread because there 
is no such thing—only a reel of cotton. If 
you wish cotton, sheeting, for instance, 
you ask for calico, and the tape needle to 
run the ribbons in your gowns isa bodkin. 
There is not such a thing as a shirt waist 
to be had in England, for they have noth- 





ing but blouses, and one would go contin- 


| 


| ually with wet feet if she did not learn to 
| ask for ‘galoshes.’’’— Springfield Republi- 
can. 

The complete documents of Jeanne 
d’Arec’s trial, condemnation, and rehabili- 
tation are now translated and edited by T. 
Douglas Murray. It is probably, says the 
editor, the only instance of a complete 
autobiography given under oath. The 
testimony in the various trials of Jeanne is 
of the highest interest, as all lovers of De 
Quincey’s essay have reason to know; and 
Mr. Murray has done a good service in 
making it accessible in full to readers of 
English. 


_——- ee — 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HORSE-CHESTNUTS. 


Grandpa was starting out for his morn- 
ing walk, and Harold, George, and An- 
nette ran after him to ask if they might 
go, too. They dearly love a walk with 
| grandpa, and he always seems glad to 
have them. 
| It was a warm morning, but all along 
| the street were rows of large trees, whose 
spreading branches made it cool and 
shady. 

“*T wonder,”’ said Annette,—you would 
hardly believe how many times a day An- 
nette says ‘“‘l wonder,’’—‘twhy we call 
these trees horse-chestnut trees.” 

“Oh,” said Harold, who says “I guess” 
as often as Annette says ‘I wonder,” “I 
guess it must be because the nuts are as 
much bigger than the chestnuts we eat as 
a horse is bigger than a man,” 

‘*No,’’ said George, who seldom guesses, 
but can almost always tell you something 
he has heard of or read, ‘John, down on 
the farm, told me last summer that they 
were good for horses to eat when they 
have colds and coughs. That’s the real 
reason why they are called horse-chest- 
nuts, isn’t it, grandpa?”’ 

Grandpa smiled. 

“Tt is a very good reason,”’ he said, 
“but I am not sure it is the only one, 
What do you think of this?”’ 

He broke a stout leaf-stalk from one of 
the lower branches of the tree under 
which they were passing, and held the 
thick end of it for the children to see, 

They looked at it closely for a moment, 
and then gave a little exclamation of 
pleased surprise. 

“Why, it’s exactly like a tiny horse- 
shoe!’ cried Annette. 

“So it is,’’ said the two boys, “with 
marks for the little nails and all!’ 

And when they had examined the ends 
of several other stems, which grandpa 
broke off for them, and found them all 
alike, they agreed that this was the most 
curions and interesting of all the reasons 
for the name of the horse-chestnut tree. — 
Youth’s Companion. 
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HUMOROUS. 
“Il wish I was a poily-wog.’’ ‘*Why?’’ 
***Cause I couldn’t be spanked.” —Life. 


‘*Has that Russian countess much in her 
own name?’’ ‘*Has she? She’s got the 
entire alphabet!’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


“Does he claim to know much about 
women?’ “No; he says they are beyond 
his comprehension.’’ ‘Then he’s mar- 
ried.’’— Chicago Evening Post 

Mrs. Wigwayg -- Is poker a game of 
cliance? 

Wigwag — That depends largely upon 
the people with whom you play.— Phila- 
delphia Record, 


A waiter who had been an old sailor, 
watched as long as he could bear it while 
his master tried to draw the stuffing 
through the side of a bird. ‘Further 
aft, sir,’’ he ventured, in an embarrassing 
whisper; “further aft!’’— Youth's Compan- 
ion, 


“Yes, you’ve certainly got a beautiful 
chureh here,’’ observed a visitor to one of 
the fine old churches in Norfolk; ‘but 
it’s a pity the acoustics are so bad,.”’ 

“That I’m sure they bain’t, ma’am,— 
leastways, no longer,’’ was the reply of 
the old lady who showed the party around, 
‘for I catched and killed the last on ’em 
weeks ago.”—Christian Register. 


A bashful young minister was once 
asked to preach before the students of 
Wellesley College. His embarrassment 
when he entered the dining-room for 
breakfast Sunday morning and found 
himself the only man among 350 girls 
was overwhelming. He was asked to say 
grace, and hastily delivered himself of 
the following: ‘tO Lord, bless this food 
to our use, and may this meat make us all 
strong men!’’—K. R. E. in Good House- 
keeping. 


Martin Lane had been telling stories of 
his war-time experiences. ‘Strikes me 
you couldn’t have been a very fierce one 
after blood, Martin,’’ said one of his 
neighbors at the close of a tale of carnage. 
‘*Le’s see; how many do you cal’late you 
actually made away with in that engage- 
ment?’’ 

Mr. Lane’s cheeks were still flushed 
with the excitement of the story. ‘“T’ll 
tell you one thing,’’ he said, with mild 
resentment. ‘I made away with just as 
many 0’ them as they did o’ me!”’ 











FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 





Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction, Full particulars in catalogue. 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


¢ CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE: 


15s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKA) 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vina 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘tex perimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the ouly OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to-date Club woman can afford t« 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Boston 
' 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is —_— to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Yonthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ar 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly contideritial. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢18roaaway, New York 


Pranch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 









THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman, 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 


Send for specimen copy. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Auice Stonk BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St.. Boston, Mass 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of, lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P, THayer, A. M., M. D,, 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'ng 
annually available for sud. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston, 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PieRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portiand. 
The Finest Trains in the West 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agents 





8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ru-ny of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, . 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cacs 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, a 
So ion devoted to the development 
of the cific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. an 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TBLEPHONE Neo. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. : 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual convention of the New Hamp 
shire W. 8S. A. will be held in White Memo- 
rial Church, Concord, Dec. 8-9. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Henry B. 
Blackwell will be among the speakers. 

Mary N. Cuasz, Pres. N. H. W.S. A. 





oe 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





The National Grange has again declared 
itself in favor of woman suffrage. On 
Nov. 21, at its annual convention in Lan- 
sing, Mich., its Committee on the Good of 
the Order reported that “the Grange 
should do everything possible to put 
women in possession of all those political 
rights which property interests and the 
spirit of modern civilization demand.” 

The report continues: 

It is for the goed of the order that the 
vice of intemperance be checked and the 
crime of easy divorce, which has made 
America too conspicuous in the eyes of 
the world, should be made impossible. 
It is our duty to impress upon the farmer 
that he is an American citizen, with po- 
litical duties to perform, and the man 
who neglects them because politics are 
too dirty for him is just as much a crim- 
inal as the man who neglects to drain the 
cesspoo! that threatens his family because 
it is ill smelling. 

The National Grange is the representa- 
tive body of the farmers of America. It 
is composed of many thousand freeholders 
who till their own estates and call no land- 
lord master. In their moral and material 
conditions they closely resemble the men 
who adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. Such a declaration from such a 
body is peculiarly significant. It is 
doubly so from the fact that every local 
Grange is organized on the basis of equal 
suffrage for men and women. H. B. B. 


_—- 


NO MARRIED WOMEN IN POST OFFICE. 





Women who marry can no longer serve 
the government in the post office depart- 
ment. This ruling has been made by 
Postmaster General Payne. A _ special 
dispatch to the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican says: 

“The Postmaster General is not averse 
to marriage, but he thinks a woman who 
takes a husband should make the husband 
support ber, and give up her place to 
some unmarried woman, or to a man with 
a vote, the latter preferred. Mr. Payne 
does not make this declaration in so many 
words, but in effect that is what he says. 

‘‘Heretofore the practice in the depart- 
ment has been, when a women clerk 
changed her name for that of her husband, 
to reappoint her under her new name, 
and her employment continued without 
interruption. In his order the Postmaster 
General says that where a woman changes 
her name by marriage no appointment 
will be made. 

“The feeling against the employment of 
women in the executive departments has 
always been strong, especially among pol- 
iticians, and the action of the Postmaster 
General is one result of the prejudice.”’ 

The argument ascribed to the Post- 
master General, that ‘ta woman who 
takes a husband should make her husband 
support her, and give up her place to an 
unmarried woman,” is a recognition of 
the vicious principle that government ap- 
pointments should be based not upon effi- 
ciency but upon necessity—should be 
given not to the most capable applicant, 
but to the neediest. On this principle, if 
any male employee of the government in- 
herits a legacy that he can live upon, he 
ought to be forced at once to give up his 
place to some man who has his living to 
earn. But no one would think of tolerat- 
ing such meddlesome interference with 
private affairs in the case of a man. 
Whether he is married or single, rich or 
poor, the government takes no cognizance 
of it so long as he does his work effi- 
ciently; and it has no more moral right to 


do so in the case of a woman. 
A th DB 
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FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


The last report of the Civic Club of 
Philadelphia shows the direction women 
are disposed to take when they participate 
in public affairs. During the past year 
the six hundred members of the club have 
been instrumental directly aud indirectly 
in procuring the appointment cf five 





women as State factory inspectors; in 
urging legislation against child labor and ' 


for compulsory education; in helping to 
secure physical training for the public- 
school children, and to establish juvenile 
courts; in banishing from the city streets 
girl peddlers under sixteen, by whom 
many able-bodied grown people were sup- 
ported in idleness; in promoting civil ser- 
vice reform; in securing the appointment 
and election of women on the school 
boards; in vacation school and summer 
playground work; in adding to the city’s 
public educational system a school for 
backward children; and in giving free 
concerts and decorating the schools with 
works of art. All this has been done in 
addition to the usual efforts for better 
housing, cleaner streets, good citizenship, 
sanitation, industrial betterment, house- 
hold economics, free picture exhibitions, 
circulating libraries, forestry and tree 
planting, etc. 


> 





FRIENDS’ EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION. 


Epnor, Mp., Nov. 20, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A “Friends’ Equal Rights Association” 
has been formed in Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, which promises to be 
a large and flourlshing auxiliary to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. The president is Elizabeth B. 
Passmore, of Oxford, Pa., and the secre- 
tary, Annie H. Hoskins, of Roland Park, 
Md. Ninety members have aiready 
joined, from three different States, Many 
of these are remote from suffrage clubs of 
every kind, and some of them are over 
eighty years of age. It is probable that 
all the business will be conducted by cor- 
respondence, as there can only be one 
general meeting a year, in Baltimore at 
the time of the yearly meeting. 

As nearly fifty of these men and women 
are from Maryland, we are pleased to 
have such an Association, and it is highly 
probable that it will, directly and indi- 
rectly, aid the State W. S. A. 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, 


——_——— 2s — -— 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





At Bryn Mawr, just before the Thanks- 
giving vacation, President M, Carey Thom- 
as addressed the students in the chapel on 
the causes of the college for thankfulness 
this year, and on those she hopes for in 
the years to come, After enumerating 
the gifts to the college during 1901 - 1902, 
—a light and heat plant, a new dormitory, 
and a quarter of a million for a library 
building,—Dr. Thomas emphasized the 
fact that those material things are the 
means only, and that the ends of the col- 
lege are, directly, intellectual training, 
and indirectly, the attainment of high 
moral and spiritual standards. She urged 
upon the students the constant considera 
tion of the ideals established by the col- 
lege tradition, and the betterment and in- 
tensifying of these ideals. She urged also 
that public opinion be brought to bear 
against those few students who, by care- 
lessness and thoughtlessness, bring criti- 
cism upon a college as a whole, remind- 
ing them that however absurd it might be 
to hold the college responsible for the 
lack of courtesy, business habits or a high 
standard of honor in a single student, 
nevertheless a college is so judged. In 
closing, she read from a letter recently 
received the statement that Bryn Mawr 
College was a realization of the dreams of 
youth to women in the prime of life, and 
that every failing off from the highest 
standards was a tarnishing of the ideal. 


The Michigan State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs has decided to raise $5,000 to 
establish a scholarship at the Michigan 
State University. It will serve as a fit- 
ting memorial to the work of Mrs. Lucin- 
da Stone, who, though not a University 
of Michigan graduate herself, was per- 
haps the most influential of all in open- 
ing the University to young women. 
The scholarship will be administered in 
the form of.a loan, and will be for wom- 
en only. 

With the beginning of the college year 
at the University of Michigan, Mrs. Myra 
Beach Jordan took up the work of dean 
of the women. Myra Beach was born in 
Michigan in 1864, and graduated from the 
Battle Creek high school in 1881. She 
spent two years studying in the literary 
department of the University of Michigan. 
For eight years she taught in the Battle 
Creek high school, and for two years 
taught English and history in the high 
school at Salt Lake City. In 1893 she 
married Fred P. Jordan, of Ann Arbor, 
and has since made her home in that city, 
where she has been an efficient worker in 
religious, charitable, and social fields. 
Since assuming the duties of dean, she 
has established her office in the women’s 
gymnasium. She does no teaching, but 
aims to reach the women of the university 
by informal personal acquaintance. Her 
duties will be chiefly advisory. 


The trustees of Oberlin College have 
elected as successor to the late president, 
Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D., the 





| dean of the college, Professor Henry 


Churchill King, D. D. The president- 
elect was born in Hillsdale, Mich., in 
1858, and graduated from Oberlin in 1879. 
Three years later he graduated from the 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. In 1882 
he married Miss Julia Coates. He tooka 
post-graduate course at Harvard in 1882 - 
84, and at Berlin in 1893-94. In 1897, 
when he became professor of theology in 
the Oberlin Seminary, the college con- 
ferred on him the degree of doctor of 
divinity. 


Syracuse University was lately referred 
to in our columns as having recently be- 
come coéducational. Rochester Univer- 
sity was meant. Syracuse has admitted 
women from the first. 


The endowment fund of $200,000 for 
Boston University has been completed. 


All friends of coéducation will be grati- 
fied to know that an abstract of the ad- 
mirable address delivered by President 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, before the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs last June, has just been 
published in the Popular Science Monthly. 
To the copious extracts given in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at the time may be added 
the following: 

**An Eastern professor, lately visiting a 
Western State University, asked one of 
the seniors what he thought of the ques- 
tion of coéducation. 

‘* ‘IT beg your pardon,’ said the student, 
‘what question do you mean?’ 

‘**Why, coéducation,’ said the profes- 
sor, ‘the education of women in colleges 
for men,’ 

‘* Oh,’ said the student, ‘coéducation is 
not a question here.’ 

‘And he was right. Coéducation is 
never a question where it has been fairly 
tried.’’ F. M. A. 


ee o> 


NEW PEACE SOCIETY IN CHICAGO. 


CuHIcAGo, Novy, 27, 1902, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Windy City has been bound to the 
Hub with olive branches of peace, by the 
formation of a branch of the American 
Peace Society of Boston, called the Chica- 
go Peace Society. 

On Nov. 17 the friends of peace met in 
one of the Green Parlors of the Palmer 
House and elected the following officers: 
President, Rev. Dr. Thomas; recording 
secretary, Miss F. Fulghum; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Hoswell; treasurer, 
Walter L. Trueblood; and an executive 
committee consisting of the foregoing and 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Jane Addams, 
Prof. Zeublin, Mrs. Harbert, Rev. Mr. 
Atchison of Joliet, T. D. Williams, and 
Jos. Riddle. Among the vice-presidents 
are Rev. Mr. Merrick, Prof. Graham Tay- 
lor, Mrs, Henrotin, Prof. Tolman, Miss 
Marie C. Brehm, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, 
who has been a member of the parent 
society for twenty-five years, and many 
ethers. You will see from the list of offi- 
cers that women were treated on a plane 
of equality. 

An interesting talk was given by J. H. 
Perris of London, editor of a peace paper. 
He said: ‘‘The eyes of all Englishmen are 
turned toward America, some consciously 
and others unconsciously, because this is 
the greatest example in the world of a 
Federation of States, as well as of the 
union idea in general. The Peace Society 
was born in America and taken to Eng- 
land. When we have our Peace Conven- 
tions in London, there has been a small 
delegation from America, among the del- 
egates being Edwin D. Mead, who is a 
host in himself, and Mrs, Mead, who is 
two hosts; but we hope after this to 
have a larger representation.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor said he had 
thought he could not join another socie- 
ty, but when he heard of this, he felt that 
he must be counted in. Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Prof. Tolman and others 
made excellent remarks and suggestions; 
and Mr. Kirkpatrick told how he had been 
converted to peace by reading Tolstoi. 

Your correspondent gave them the 
greeting of the West Side W. C. T. U., as 
Superintendent of Franchise, Legislation 
and Peace. She distributed the peace lit- 
erature right along with that relating to 
suffrage. Dr. Thomas replied expressing 
his appreciation of the W. C. T. U., and 
promising cooperation. 

The second meeting was held Nov. 24, 
in the Columbus Memorial Building. It 
was planned to send circulars to all the 
ministers in Chicago, enclosing postal for 
reply, and asking them to preach on peace 
ou the third Sunday in December, and to 
announce to their congregations a down- 
town meeting in the afternoon, with some 
eminent speaker for the occasion. This 
excellent plan was proposed by Dr. Rond- 
thaler, who was added to the executive 
committee. Count Tolstoi was elected to 
honorary membership. 

Your correspondent told them of our 
new Cook County W. C. T. U., organized 
on Nov. 19, and its adoption of the peace 
department, lIappealed to them for help, 
and they kindly agreed to send speakers 
to our meetings, and coéperate. 








This society has had a small and insig- ; American poetry as an interpretation of 


nificant beginning in the eyes of the great 
bustling throng, most of whom have never 
even heard of it, but the men and women 
at its head insure its success. May it 
grow and spread until the whole world is 
entwined with the beautiful olive branch 
of peace, and that “happy time” is ush- 
ered in 


When the cry of war shall cease, 
And the standard of our Saviour 
Be the olive branch of peace! 


JENNIE WHEELER WooDRUFF. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


A woman who has been prominent in 
the club movement from the beginning is 
reported as saying, in regard to working 
girls’ clubs: 


I don’t see why the working women 
and girls should be ticketed and set apart 
by themselves any more than any other 
class of women. I hate this labelling of 
humanity. I know a town where all the 
women belong to the same club, whether 
they are enrolled among the workers or 
the miscalled leisure class. And this is 
the way they manage. It is not always 
possible for the girls who work —the 
teachers, the stenographers, the girls who 
set type in the printing offices, and the 
girls who are employed in the big organ 
works in the town—to go to the afternoon 
meetings, so there are two meetings, one 
in the afternoon, the other in the evening, 
at which precisely the same program is 
presented. Part of the papers are written 
by members of one meeting, part by the 
other, and they are evenly divided. 

Four of the meetings are joint sessions, 
held in the evening, and at these there is 
some speaker or entertainer from out of 
town. Gentlemen’s night and the annual 
meeting are also joint sessions. The di- 
rectors and committees are drawn from 
both sections, and the club is most har- 
monious and does fine work. There is 
absolute equality of the two sections, the 
only question being that of convenience. 
The women have learned to know each 
other and to respect one another in the 
most delightful way, and there is a com- 
munity of interest that is hopeful for the 
future of the town. I want to see more 
such unity of work and harmony of pur- 
pose, It will bring women together more 
sympathetically. 

What club women have done to help 
the State was told at the meeting of the 
Georgia Federation by the president, Mrs, 
A. O. Granger. She said: 


In Fulton County, their influence exert- 
ed in every proper way brought about the 
establishment of a reformatory where 
youthful offenders can have an opportu- 
nity to redeem their lives, because sepa- 
rated from hardened criminals. The won- 
derful success of this plan has already 
brought a demand for such an institution 
for the whole State, 

The club women of Rome, with friends, 
aided the County School Commissionér of 
Floyd to maintain a ‘Model School,” 
where the country children are taught 
manual training 20d domestic science in 
addition to the usual branches, 

The Federation has aided Madison 
County with a similar school, which 
proved so successful that this year it is 
opened for eight months instead of five, 
and the children can hardly be kept at 
home when ill. 

Our law committee has in past years 
prepared two valuable pamphlets for the 
information of women, one on the laws 
pertaining to women, and the other on 
those pertaining to business transactions. 





Although made upon apparently good 
authority, the announcement that the 
next biennial of the General Federation 
would be held in New York is erroneous, 
The invitation of the Wednesday Club of 
St. Louis, Mo., bas been accepted, and 
the biennial will be held in that city in 
May, 1904. 


At the meeting of the Boston Political 
Class on Dec, 10, at 200 Huntington Ave., 
Mrs. Harriette H. Robinson will speak on 
“The Opportunity of the Democratic 
Party.” 

At the meeting of the Nebraska Federa- 
tion, the retiring president, Mrs. Draper 
Smith, called especial attention to the 
work now before the State Federation, 
that of codperating with the Nebraska 
Pure Food Commission in enforcing and 
extending the provisions of the State Pure 
Food Law, with the State Conference of 
Charities and Correction in obtaining a 
Juvenile Court Law, with the patrons and 
teachers of the public schools in the ex- 
tension of manual training for both boys 
and girls; also in stimulating public senti- 
ment as to the need and value of civil ser- 
vice reform, and in seeking the passage of 
a@ more equitable women’s property law. 

Rev. George Willis Cooke, the well- 
known writer on sociological, historical, 
and literary subjects, says that if any club 
will provide a hall or suitable room, make 
a thorough canvass for the sale of tickets, 
and announce three or more of his lec- 
tures, he will divide equally with the 
club the receipts, the club paying all ex- 
penses out of its half, and using the rest 
for any purpose the members may prefer. 
Mr. Cooke may be addressed in care of 
the Poet-Lore Co., 16 Ashburton Place, 
Boston. His courses include lectures on 





American life, New England Transcend- 
entalism, the literary interpretation of 
social problems, social dynamics and the 
laws of social obligation and duty, and 


woman’s place in the history of civiliza-' 


tion. 

The reports in the December Club Wo- 
man from eighteen State Federations 
show a wonderfully wide and varied 
range of activities. To any one unac- 
quainted with club work these reports 
would be a revelation. This number con- 
tains a sketch and illustration of the new 
club house at Worcester, Mass., a witty 
tribute to ‘‘The Club Husband,” by Nellie 
B. Donovan, and much other matter of 
interest. F. M, A. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The recognition of woman’s right, priv- 
ilege, and responsibility in government, 
which now so intimately affects the indi- 
vidual home, finds expression in numer- 
ous world-wide signs of the times. 

In London, an alteration of the muni- 
cipal boards technically disqualified wom- 
en from holding the positions on the new 
boards which they had so ably filled on 
the old ones. The House of Lords was 
petitioned to remove these “disabilities,” 
but refused by a vote of twoto one. Yet 
so lamentably conservative is this body 
that the daughter of a peer exclaimed, 
with animation: ‘‘Why, a third of them 
are with us! Our people’’ (meaning the 
Lords) ‘‘are getting intelligence at last.’’ 

In all of England’s colonies the women 
are in a fair way to get full elective re- 
sponsibilities before their sisters at home. 
New Zealand’s legislation bears the im- 
print of feminine influence on its arbitra- 
tion, factory, and educational laws. But 
perhaps the oddest thing is a provision of 
the old-age pension law, by which the an- 
nuity allowed a man who drinks may be 
paid directly to his wife. Mr. Harry D. 
Lloyd writes me that, while the percent- 
age of women voting is not quite as high 
as at first, it is still higher than that of 
men, 

In Denmark, an overwhelming Liberal 
victory recently placed in power a Premier 
who announced that ‘the first reform 
measure of the new cabinet will be the 
extension of municipal suffrage to tax- 
paying women,”’ 

This has already been accorded in Nor- 
way, and the last election showed the pro- 
gressive character of the female voters. 

In Belgium, the agitation for elective 
reform has become so great that the sec- 
retary of its Sociological Society, Dr. 
Deschamps, was sent here to Amer- 
ica to study the workings of woman suf- 
frage in those States where women are 
voters, He returned with the declaration, 
‘*My feelings are still opposed to it, but 
my understanding is convinced.”’ 

The Belgian clericals advocate woman 
suffrage in the belief that the priests can 
control the female vote, and so check the 
abrupt rise to power of the Socialists, 
while the latter demand it there, as 
everywhere, in the belief that political 
equality of the sexes justly accompanies 
economic equality, and that the right to 
work, which women so preéminently en- 
joy, implies an inherent right to control 
conditions under which that work is 
done.* 

In brief, the socialistic spirit, spreading 
through the world, seeks the sisterhood 
of woman and the brotherhood of man, 

But woman’s right to a voice in public 
affairs is not primarily a question of pre- 
cedent, of sentiment, or even of expedi- 
ency; it is inherent. No one, so far as I 
know, has ever questioned a woman’s 
right to bear children. Few, in this day, 
question her right to govern these chil- 
dren, especially in the father’s absence. 
Indeed, the business pressure upon men 
is such that many mothers do about all of 
their governing. This same preoccupa- 
tion prevents any but the practical poli- 
tician from taking an intelligent interest 
in public affairs. So the wife and mother 
receives a better training, both in schoo} 
and at home, for understanding the sci- 
ence of government. Her judgment about 
municipal and national housekeeping is 
bound to have greater ethical and practi- 
cal value. When her inherent right to be 
heard becomes a duty, she at once devel- 
ops a civic as well as a domestic con- 
science. All the strongest impulses of a 
mother’s heart urge that we take no 
chances in securing for our children that 
physical, mental, and moral atmosphere 
most conducive to their best develop- 
ment, 

Politics have long since ceased to be in 
any vital sense a thing outside the home. 
When educational! facilities and income, 
food and fuel, light, pure air and ice and 
water, are all matters of politics, it is 
farcical to contend that home-makers go 





*But when the matter came to a practical 
point in Belgium. the Socialists opposed the 
granting of woman suffrage, for fear it would 
strengthen the opposite party.—Eps. WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL 
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outside their sphere in demanding to be 
heard concerning these things. 

Sisters, let us rise to a realization of our 
powers and privileges; let us perfect our 
sphere of influence, until we bring about 
a social order in which humanity can 
grow to the ‘‘measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ!’’ 

KATHARINE V. KING. 
—_—————"+D eee 


THE HELPING HAND. 


A ‘“‘deaconess forever’? in some needy 
field is made possible by a newly received 
endowment of $5000 at the Milwaukee 
Deaconess Home. 


Twenty-three associations of women in 
Philadelphia have united in an appeal to 
the stores of the city to close at 6 P. M. 
throughout the holiday season, pledging 
themselves to support those stores which 
grant the request. Among the associa- 
tions are the Philadelphia Consumers’ 
League, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the W. C. T. U., the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Women Workers, 
and a long list of clubs. The largest store 
in Philadelphia has announced that it will 
not keep open in the evenings for the hol- 
iday season. 


King Victor Emmanuel has signalized 
the birth of the Princess Mafalda by giv- 
ing $20,000 to the foundling hospital and 
$20,000 to the free hospitals. 

—_ oa 


STATISTICS OF WOMEN’S WORK. 








Carroll D. Wright, National Labor Com- 
missioner, has prepared a number of 
questions to be submitted to wage-earn- 
ing women in all parts of our country. 
The questions are comprehensive, and it 
is hoped that the outcome may be an im- 
provement in general conditions; such 
improvement is needed. The Director of 
Charities in Cleveland, O., after careful 
personal investigation, finds the average 
cost of living for a working woman in his 
city to be $5.24, while the average wage 
is only $4.83. 

Mr. Wright’s questions show that a 
study is to be made of conditions from 
childhood up. The answers will be com- 
pared, averaged and tabulated for publi- 
cation and use. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York City, Dec. 2, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Within the week your correspondent 
has been present at the regular meetings 
of two large clubs, neither of which is in 
any sense a woman suffrage club, yet in 
both of which the sentiment for the rights 
of women is as strong as it could be in 
any organization having the obtaining of 
such rights as its sole object. 

The Woman’s Press Club held its regu- 
lar meeting Nov. 27. The reunion was in 
one of the smaller lecture rooms of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, as the club removed this 
fall from its former quarters in the Carne- 
gie Hall Chapter room. The parlor is of 
convenient size, and prettily decorated. 
The walls were hung with quantities of 
green vines, which, although artificial, 
had a pleasing effect. Rev. Phasbe Hana- 
ford, the president, presided with her 
usual amiability and grace. She always 
seems to have the happy gift of saying the 
right thing at the right moment. The 
first business was the installation of the 
officers for the coming year. One after 
another, through a long list, the vice- 
presidents, secretaries, treasurer, and 
chairmen of committees made happy 
little speeches. Afterwards the Rev. An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, who was the 
guest of honor, spoke beautifully of the 
advantages which the future would give 
to our women. Mme. Von Klemmer, the 
chairman of the committee on entertain- 
ment, provided delightful music, and at 
the close tea was furnished in the adjoin- 
ing reception room. 

The other gathering was the regular 
monthly meeting of Sorosis, on Dec. 1. 
The luncheon was served in the Myrtle 
room, The members and friends, num- 
bering about one hundred, then went to 
the beautiful Astor gallery, which was ar- 
ranged as an auditorium for the literary 
exercises. At first there were music and 
recitations; then the topic of the day was 
taken up. This was ‘Philanthropy,’ un- 
der charge of Mrs. Frances A. M. Terry, 
who made the opening address. She was 
followed by Mrs. Augusta Raymond Kid- 
der, who read a delightful original poem. 
Other speakers were Mrs. May Riley 
Smith, Mrs. Alice Morse Earle, and Pro- 
fessor Woolman of Columbia University. 

So much for the detail of these meet- 
ings; the spirit was the delight. While 
only in one or two cases was political 
equality directly alluded to, the whole 
tone of the speeches was strongly ‘‘wo- 
man’s rights.’’ That old phrase, once so 
obnoxious, but really so entirely sensible, 
has now become a most appropriate des- 
ignation for the attitude of a large pro- 
portion of the intelligent women of to- 
day. Even the famous ‘‘Antis’’ are stout 
sticklers for all sorts of advantages for 


| 





| women, and in both of these so-called 


‘conservative clubs’’ there was an earnest 
tone of aspiration for better things for 
women, and consequently for humanity. 
The freedom that women find in their 
clubs to discuss questions of advantage to 
their sex is one reason why it is more dif- 
ficult now to gather together large bodies 
of people having woman suffrage alone 


| for their object. 


The Bedford Equality Club announces 
its next meeting to be held at Cooper 
Hall on Dec. 4. Mrs. Talbot-Perkins will 
preside. The chairman of the evening 
will be Mrs. Minnie E. Talbot, and the 
address will be by Mrs. Priscilla D. Hack- 
staff, on ‘The Reason Why.’’ There will 
be good music, and a reception at the 
close. 

The annual Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner 
will be given by the Legislative League at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, on Monday, Dec. 22, 
the day on which the Pilgrim mothers 
landed on the shore of Massachusetts. 
Among those who have promised to reply 
to the after-dinner toasts are Mrs. Denies 
T. Denison, president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs; Miss F. Henri- 
etta Miiller of England, for seven years a 
member of the London School Board; 
Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch; Dr. Phabe 
J. B. Waite; Miss Josephine Dodge Das- 
kam, and others. All women will be wel- 
come. Tickets can be obtained from the 
treasurer, Mrs. Helen M. Bent, 63 West 
50th St. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Genevieve Peats, of New York, has 
been appointed by Judge Scott in the Su- 
preme Court to take charge of the person 
and property of her husband, Alfred 
Peats, who has been adjudged incompe- 
tent. Mr. Peats is a manufacturer of 
wall paper, and has been conducting busi- 
ness in New York, Boston and Chicago. 
Iie owns real estate in Greenwich, Conn., 
and has stocks and bonds valued at 
$29,150 and two policies of $10,000 each on 
his life. He is now in the Manhattan 
State Hospital at Central Islip, L. I. Mrs. 
Peats filed a bond for $50,000. 

Rev. H. A. Parris of Barbados is visit- 
ing this country, and is prepared to lec- 
ture on ‘‘Home Life in the West Indies”’ 
(illustrated), ‘The Sisterhood of Woman: 
The West Indian Woman;’’ ‘America in 
the West Indies;’’ ‘‘In the Volcanic Belt: 
The Ascent of Souffritre’’ (illustrated 
with photographs taken by Mr. Parris on 
the very edge of the crater, since the 
eruption); ‘Social and Economic Condi- 
tions in the West Indies,’’ and ‘'Coépera- 
tion in the West Indies.’’ These lectures 
can be given separately or as a course; or 
their main points can be condensed into 
one, under the topic, ‘Home Life in the 
West Indies,’ which Mr. Parris is to pre- 
sent in the Everyday Church to-morrow 
evening, after giving an address at Rev. 
E. E. Hale’s church in the morning. Mr, 
Parris has done excellent work among his 
people at Barbados in promoting coépera- 
tion and persuading them to own their 
farms and to eschew the credit system, 
He has the best testimonials, both as a 
man and a speaker. He is an exception- 
ally intelligent and interesting lecturer, 
and should have a wide hearing. For 
terms, address Rev. H. A, Parris, Parker 
Memorial, Boston, Mass. 








CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Royal Blue Line announces a Per- 
sonally Conducted Tour to leave Boston 
Friday, Dec. 26th. $25.00 covers all ex- 
penses for trip of a week, including Five 
Days’ Board in Washington, visit to Phil- 
adelphia and New York, with stopover 
privileges. Congress in Session. Most 
attractive season for visit to the National 
Capitol. Itinérary and full particulars 
furnished on application to Joseph P. 
Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

———~o—- 


WARMTH WITHOUT COAL. 

Even if the coal situation improves, and 
the public secures the usual amount of 
coal, there are other important matters to 
be considered in keeping warm. And to 
ladies especially, one of the chief of these 
is the question of furs. A nicely made 
fur garment is not only a luxury, but to 
many a veritable necessity; and in pur- 
chasing too much care cannot be exer- 
cised in the selection. There is a wide 
difference between an honest and reliable 
fur garment and one made to appear so by 
cunning treatment and manipulation, and 
therefore it is to houses known for their 
integrity and expert knowledge in furs, 
from the raw skin to the completed gar- 
ment, that the purchaser should go. Such 
an one is the firm of George L. Griffin & 
Son, 404 Washington Street, Boston, 
which is among the oldest and most suc- 
cessful in the city. Their stock embraces 
everything in ladies’ outer garments, with 
select novelties in muffs, neckwear, etc. 
Their sealskins already in stock are a rev- 
elation, both in quality and style, and 
whoever prefers goods made to order will 
find there the best of material, careful at- 
tention, and persons to attend them who 
make their work an art. 





Geo. L. Griffin & Son 





404 Washington 





Our stock is now com- 


plete with a variety of 
Select Novelties in Neck- 
wear and Muffs. Superb 
very 


latest styles, in stock and 


Sealskin Garments, 


made to order. 


Street, Boston. 











________ 





The Glove and Neckwear departments 
at Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street, area 
source of delight to the Christmas shop- 
pers. The gloves are of the best makes 
in short and evening styles, and are from 
$1.00 to $2.00 per pair, and the lovely 
things in Stocks, hand-wrought Collars 
and Sets, make the selection of gifts a 
decided pleasure. 








The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist ! 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The time is ripe for it. People only 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8 New York 


SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES, 


The following leaflets of The Philanthropist 
Series have been published: 


1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 
2. The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 
. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
5. The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 
. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 
. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 
8. The Double Standard of Morality, by 
Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects and Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B. F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, bv Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eights pages, by Rev 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 

Anna Rice Powell. 
Law and [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

22. Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
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a Friend. 

. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 

by Frances E. Willard. 

. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 

Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 
Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

29. Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. . 

31. Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

32. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 
by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid, to any address, 
atten centsa dozen; fifty centsa hundred. Nos. 4 
7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 
31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 
a hundred. 
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SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upbolstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women. 

EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS; 


FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION, 
First year on trial - . - - $1.50 
Three months on trial - - - - . -25 
Per Annum - - 2.50 
Six Months - - : - : 1.25 
Single copies - : - : : . 05 


Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of new yearly 
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THE MODERN SAINT. 
BY PROFESSOR BURTON. 
Not hedged about by sacerdotal rule, 
He walks a fellow of the scarred and weak. 
Liberal and wise his gifts; he goes to school 
To Justice; and he turns the other cheek. 


He looks not holy; simple his belief; 
His creed for mystic visions do not scan ; 
His face shows lines cut there by others’ 
grief, 
And in his eyes is love of brother-man. 


Not self nor self-salvation is his care; 
He yearns to make the world a sunnier 
clime 
To live in; and his mission everywhere 
Is strangely like to Christ’s in olden time. 


—_—~—o- 


“NOTHING TO LIVE FOR.” 


BY EMMA C. DOWD. 

Nothing to live for? Soul, that cannot be, 
Though when hearts break the world seems 

emptiness. 
But unto thee I bring, in thy distress, 

A message, born of love and sympathy, 

And may it prove, O soul, the golden key 
To all things beautiful and good, and bless 
The life which looks to thee so comfortless! 

This is the word: “Some one hath need of 

thee.” 


Some one—or who or where I do not know. 
Knowest thou not? Then seek; make no 
delay! 
And thou shalt find, in land of sun or snow, 
Who waits thee, little child or pilgrim 
gray; 
For since God keeps thee in his world below, 
Some one hath need of thee, somewhere, 
to-day. 


—--_ 


GRANDMOTHER’S SERMON. 





BY ELLEN A. JOWETT. 





The supper is over, the hearth is swept, 
And in the wood-tire’s glow 

The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time, so long ago, 


When grandmama's hair was golden brown, 
And the warm blood came and went 
O’er the face that could scarce have been 
sweeter then 
Than now in its rich content. 


The face is wrinkled and careworn now, 
And the golden hair is gray ; 
But the light that shone in the young girl's 
eyes 
Never has gone away. 


And her needles catch the fire’s light 
As in and out they go, 

With the clicking music that grandma loves, 
Shaping the stocking toe. 


And the waiting children love it, too, 
For they know the stocking song 

Brings many a tale to grandma's mind, 
Which they shall hear ere long. 


But it brings no story of olden time 
fo grandma’s heart to-night; 
Only a quaint and short refrain, 
Is sung by the needles bright. 


‘*Life is a stocking,’’ grandma says, 
“And yours is just begun; 

But I am knitting the toe of mine, 
And my work is almost done. 


‘*With merry hearts we begin to knit, 
And the ribbing is almost play; 

Some are gay-colored and some are white, 
And some are ashen gray. 


‘‘But most are made of many a hue, 
With many a stitch set wrong, 
And many a row to be sadly ripped 
Ere the whole is fair and strong. 


“There are long, plain spaces, without a 
break, 
That in youth are hard to bear, 
And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with care. 


‘But the saddest, happiest time is that 
We court and yet would shun, 

When our heavenly Father breaks the thread 
And says that our work is done.” 


The children come to say good-night, 
With tears in their bright young eyes, 
While in grand ma’s lap, with broken thread, 
The finished stocking lies. 


—_o= --——— 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


The Tragic Experiences of Vrs. 
Horatio Jones. 


Read by Marion Couthouy Smith at the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey W.5S. A.) 

The great work had been accomplished. 
At last woman suffrage was an established 
fact. 

You, presumably looking at this condi- 
tion as if it were behind you rather than 
ahead of you, are moved, of course, to 
ask, ‘‘Well, how did it work?’ Let us 
deal with it not in the abstract but in the 
concrete. Let us not take a survey of the 
whole matter as it affects the nation, but 
simply throw light upon the situation at 
large by considering the tragic experi- 
ences of Mrs. Horatio Jones. 

Mrs. Jones had always wanted to vote. 
She had always been solemnly warned of 
the terrible consequences that would fol- 
low; but she had always answered these 

warnings in the most reckless and desper- 
ate way, with ‘‘I don’t care! I'll do it as 
soon as I get the chance.’’ So, when she 





got the chance, she plunged into action in 
the same foolhardy way. 

When she got up in the morning on the 
first Tuesday in November (never mind 
what year), she announced her intention 
of going to the polls. She had often be- 
fore apnounced an intention of going 
somewhere—to church, to market, even 
to a matinée, and it had never made any 
trouble in the family, as Mr. Jones had 
never hazarded an opinion in connection 
with her feminine plans, which he re- 
garded as mysteries beyond his ken. Now, 
however, he felt that her intentions were 
well within his own sphere, and he made 
the following revolutionary remark: ‘‘Oh, 
I wouldn't if I were you!” 

Now it is useless to say that, if Mr. 
Jones had been accustomed to taking his 
wife’s intention of voting as much for 
granted as his brother’s, it would never 
have occurred to himto remonstrate. As 
a matter of fact, he did remonstrate, 
which proves conclusively at the outset 
that woman suffrage is bound to Cause 
dissension in any family. Mrs. Jones at 
once replied, ‘‘Horatio, I am privileged 
to vote, aud I intend to do so.”’ 

Thus were the first seeds of discord 
sown, and the first act of the domestic 
tragedy played, within the once happy 
home of the Joneses. However, Mr. 
Jones’s forbearance saved the situation, 
for he merely replied, *‘Well, I suppose 
you may as well try, if you know what you 
think about the matter. But if you’re 
going to vote for Bliffkins for governor, 
as I am, I'd like to knowif you know 
why?” 

“I do know why,”’ said Mrs. Jones, and 
proceeded to give herreasons. Mr. Jones 
discovered that she did know why, and 
his superior intelligence immediately re- 
ceived a wound, Now you might just as 
well knock a man in the face and make 
his nose bleed as to wound his superior 
intelligence. Therefore it may be said 
that Mrs. Jones, for the first time, had 
virtually treated her worthy husband with 
unseemly violence. He bore this patiently, 
however, and contented himself with won- 
dering how she knew why. Then a light 
dawned upon him; she had been reading 
the paper. He had observed of late that 
Mrs. Jones had ceased to insist upon tak- 
ing either the Jourld or the Wournal, on 
the ground that they were more exciting 
and interesting than other papers. As 
the family political creed was Republican, 
she had suggested the Tribune, with an 
occasional peep at the Times, and he had 
wondered what had moved her to fall 
back upon conservatism and reasonable 
independence. Now he knew. She wanted 
to learn something! It reminded him of 
the time when she had insisted upon 
brushing up her algebra in order to help 
young Horatio in his High School course. 
He could not remember that her studies 
then had caused her to neglect her house- 
hold duties; but now it suddenly oc- 
curred to him that the Tuesday beefsteak 
and the Thursday leg of lamb had been 
lamentably tough on three or four occa- 
sions of late. And this morning, as he 
passed through the sitting-room on his 
way to breakfast, he oberved a paper 
knife with visible dust upon it. That 
was it, of course. While reading the Trib- 
une, she must have neglected the dusting, 
and postponed or slighted her interview 
with the butcher. Perhaps she had even 
talked politics with the butcher, and dis- 
cussed the coming election. He had 
heard her ask the expressman, who was 
rather a favorite of bers, whether he in- 
tended to vote for Bliffkins, Undoubted- 
ly the Tribune and the Times had demor- 
alized her, which the Jourld aod the 
Wournal could not possibly have done, 
since they could not have supplied her 
with anything to think about. If she had 
been reading her Bible instead of the 
newspaper, her sense of duty might have 
been stimulated; or if it had been a 
novel, she surely needed some recreation; 
he was willing to concede that; but to 
learn something about national and State 
affairs was bound to result sooner or later 
in the demoralization of beefsteaks and 
paper knives. So Mr, Jones went out to 
cast his own vote witha sad heart. You 
may think there was no occasion for its 
sadness; but the fact remains that it was 
sad, and how can you excuse that? 

Mrs. Jones went about her household 
duties. To do her justice, she was not so 
far gone that she could not do that. 
Finally, she began to get ready to vote, 
and now the process of degeneration was 
plainly in evidence. In the first place it 
rained, and she put on her mackintosh. 
It was a new mackintosh, and an expen- 
sive one; it cost eight dollars. Now Mrs. 
Jones could never prove that she would 
have bought that mackintosh if she had 
not deen afraid it would rain on election 
day. The question is, would she have 
bought it to wear to market, or shopping, 
or to go to the Church Guild meeting? 
Nobody knows, and you cannot put her 
on oath. The fact is, she committed that 
extravagance, and she wore that garment 
at the polls on election day. And if she 
had not bought the mackintosh she must 


’ 





either have ruined a good skirt or hired a , 
carriage; so you can see at once that vot- 
ing was bound to cost her something. 
And if that does not prove the evil in it, 
what will? 

Well, Mrs. Jones, who had already 
spent valuable time ia registering and 
preparing her ballot, —almost as much 
time in a year as checking off the items 
on the grocer’s bill, and going to pay it, 
had consumed in each month,—now put 
up her umbrella and went straight to that 
den of iniquity, the po!ling-bo th, where, 
as everybody knows, the worst kind of 
men congregate with villanous inten- 
tions. She was somewhat pretty, and a 
man looked at her as she went in, which 
would not have happened in a street-car, 
where every man is a knight without re- 
proach. I don’t know what happened 
while she was inside the booth, because I 
never was in one. I only know she put a 
paper into some receptacle, and one has 
to do that often enough at the ferries and 
elevated roads. It is a pity to have to do 
it again. It consumes valuable seconds, 
and it is a queer, off-hand sort of action 
any way. A woman doesn’t want to do it 
more than is necessary. 

However, Mrs. Jones did it, and then 
she went to the drug store, the only place 
open on election day, and bought some 
stamps and some dyspepsia tablets and 
a bottle of Carbona with which to take 
the spots off Horatio Junior's school 
coat, It took more time than the voting, 
but it cannot be proved that she would 
have gone out that day at all if she had 
not gone for the express purpose of vot- 
ing. And oh, how much hinged upon 
that fatal outing! For this is what hap- 
pened while she was gone. 

First, little Billy broke his father’s fa- 
vorite ash-tray. Poor Mr. Jones! His 
feelings hurt and his property smashed, 
all in one day, because his wife would 
vote! It is true that the last time she 
had gone to New York on a shopping 
tour Billy had knocked down an oil lamp, 
and once when she had merely turned her 
back on the breakfast-table long enough 
to kiss Mr. Jones good-by, Billy had up- 
set the coffee and scalded the cat. But 
those incidents were purely accidental. 
She had to be absent for those necessary 
purposes, but nobody can prove that she 
had to go and vote. 

But Mr. Jones had worse to bear that 
day than the loss of his ash-tray, The 
baby woke up!! And--cried!!! 

Before leaving the house, Mrs. Jones 
had tucked up the baby for her morning 
nap. She was sound asleep, looking love- 
ly. She always slept two hours, but if she 
chanced to wake and cry the maid could 
hear her, as the doors were left open for 
that purpose. But this time a load of 
coal happened to be coming in (there was 
no strike just then), and the maid failed 
to hear. Mr. Jones had come in, having 
cast his vote some hours earlier, and 
talked matters over since with a dozen 
men or so; and Mr. Jones heard that baby 
cry. And, being an affectionate father, 
he had felt an impulse of sympathy to- 
ward that limp and wordless scrap of 
mortality, and had lifted her out of the 
crib, And—‘*You that have tears, pre- 
pare to shed them now’’—shed them for 
that poor man and that unfortunate in- 
fant! It hurts me to tell you; but, when 
Mrs. Jones came in, that man was holding 
that baby!! 

Enough. Ring down the curtain! We 
can bear no more, The picture of dumes- 
tic misery is complete! 


—_—_— —_— = a 


MARIA MITCHELL ON SELF-HELP. 


‘In the Mitchell family the children 
were not ashamed to say, ‘I can’t afford 
it,’ and were taught that nothing was 
cheap that they could not pay for—a les- 
son that has been valuable to them all 
their lives,’’ writes Mrs. Kendall, in her 
life of her sister, Maria Mitchéll, the as- 
tronomer, 

Miss Mitchell, who, as a young woman, 
was librarian at the Atheneum Library at 
Nantucket, received but a small salary for 
her services; yet, small as it was, she laid 
by a little every year. She dressed sim- 
ply and spent as little as possible on her- 
self, and this was also true of her later | 
years. She took a little journey every 
year, and could always have little presents 
ready for the birthdays and Christmas, 
and for the necessary books which could 
not be found in the Athenzum Library, 
and which she felt that she ought to own 
herself. All this on a salary which an 
ordinary schoolgirl in these days would 
think too meager to supply her with dress 
alone. 

Years after, when she was an instructor 
at Vassar, she wrote in her journal: 

‘When I came to Vassar I regretted 
that Mr. Vassar did not give full scholar- 
ships. By degrees I learned to think his 
plan of giving half-scholarships better, 
and to-day I am ready to say, ‘Give no 
scholarships at all.’ 

“I find a helping hand lifts the girl as 
crutches do; she learns to like the help | 
which is not self-help. 


‘Better give a young girl who is poora 
common school education, a little lift, 
and tell her to work out her own career. 
If she have a distaste for the homely 
routine of life, leave her the oppurtunity 
to try any other career; but let her under- 
stand that she stands or falls by herself.’’ 


=_-—- —_—_—_—— 


THE WOMEN OF RECENT WARS. 


The Society of Spanish-American War 
Nurses will meet next week in Washing- 
ton, D.C. President Roosevelt will re- 
ceive the members in due form, and a 
special reception will be tendered them 
by the secretary of war. By invitation 
they will witness the opening of Con- 
gress, and, as a preliminary, will be re- 
ceived by Chairman Hull and the mem- 
bers of the committee on military affairs. 

On one evening they will attend a re- 
ception at the house of Prof. W. J. Me- 
Gee, and their hdstess will be Dr. Anita 
Newcomb McGee, president of the society, 
who was in charge of the army nurses 
during the wars with Spain, in the Phil- 
ippines and io China. 

During the Spanish conflict 1,500 con- 
tract nurses were employed by the war 
department, of whom 250 were Catholic 
sisters. Dr. McGee, their chief, was ap. 
pointed as an acting assistant surgeon, 
ranked relatively as first lieutenant, and 
had the right to wear shoulder straps, if 
she had wished. She was the only woman 
officer in the United States army. She 
wrote the paragraph in the bill which 
established the army nurse corps. 

Dr. McGee resigned her commission 
in 1901, and returned to civil life. Since 
then she has exerted herself to further 
the interests of military nursing, and has 
done much to push the plan for establish- 
ing a nurse corpsin the vavy. The naval 
nurse corps, when organized, will com- 
prise about 50 trained women graduates, 
who will take care of our sailors at the 
shore hospitals, 

One of the nurses, Miss Alice S. Kem- 
mer, recently received the special thanks 
of the war department, in the shape ofa 
general order issued by General Chaffee, 
for heroism shown in taking care of 
smallpox patients at Vigan, Luzon. Her 
record covers service at Chattanooga and 
Jacksonville, as well as in Cuba, in China, 
and in the Philippines. 


—_—--— 


CO-EDUCATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Coéducation in our public schools has 
continued so long with eminent success 
that if the universities separate the young 
men and women, it is departing from the 
idea! aim of the government. 

Our public schools stand in the same 
relation to the government as the Sunday 
school to the church. From each comes 
the intelligent support of the other. The 
difference is that one gives religious in- 
struction, and the other political, based 
upon its principles. 

Nowhere are liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity exemplified as in the public 
schools. The children adjust themselves 
to these principles almost unconsciously, 
and learn that their rights cease where 
another’s rights begin. Equality of privi 
leges exists for all, and fraternity knows 
no conditions in childhood, 

Our schoo)s are miniature republics; 
the good of each is the good of all. Indi- 
vidual initiative is the outcome of these 
principles inculeated in the public 
schools, Every adult person has a duty 
to the government as if he or she alone 
were responsible for it all. All universi- 
ties which serve their country’s needs and 
the world’s, should open their doors to 
women who are seeking a higher educa- 
tion as well as men, who are as apt to dis- 
tinguish themselves, and who need edu- 
cation more than men, as they are to rear 
and educate the children, and fit them for 
what they are to do when men and 
women, 

Surely we have in this and other States 
women great in service to the world, 
whom even the oldest colleges, that closed 
their doors against them, might be proud 
to honor. We have only to mention Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony 
of New York, and Lucy Stone and Mrs, 
Livermore of this State, to show the in- 
justice. Lucy Stone had to leave her own 
State, boastful as it is of its schools, to 
get a college education. 

Coéducation is the spirit of this gov- 
ernment. Open and close as we may the 


| doors of the universities, woman has her 


right by nature’s law to her work and ser- 
vice in them. Nature’s plan cannot be 
improved upon. ‘‘Male and female created 
He them,”’ in the family, schools, society, 
and government, in all the walks of life, 
with mutual obligations to serve and be 
served as nature indicates. If it fails in 
some universities, the failure is not in the 
system but in the management. The 


' higher education of women cannot be pre- 
! 


vented, thanks to the noble women of the 
past fifty years, and for the same reasons. 





The claims that the new president of 
Princeton makes for men hold as true for 
women, PAULINE A. Cook. 


ee _ 


A BIBLE ALLEGORY. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

We have been so accustomed from 
childhood to read the Bible, that we are 
apt todo so mechanically, without suffi- 


| cient thought of the truth and beauty it 


contains, 

For instance, in that allegory of Eden, 
it is the woman who becomes dissatisfied, 
It is she whose desire for knowledge and 
wisdom was so great that she ran the risk 
even of divine displeasure, and forfeited a 
peaceful, happy life that she might obtain 
them. Man seems to have been satisfied 
with the humdrum animal existence he 
was enjoying. Why did not the tempter 
approach Adam with his seducing argu- 
ments? Certainly vot because he was 
morally stronger than Eve, and so more 
difficult to persuade, for we find he quiet- 
ly and unquestioningly ate the apple, 
when Eve gave it tohim. If she handed 
him the fruit, it was consequently right 
for him to devourit. Evidently he had 
used no thought or judgment in the mat- 
ter; but the arch deceiver knew that the 
Promethean spark, the divine fire within 
her bosom, would urge Eve on to that 
bold act. We may presume that her 
higher intuitions certified to her, in elear, 
unmistakable language, that this was 
ouly a trial of her nobler nature. 

Her children, inheriting from her this 
strong desire for knowledge, wisdom and 
power, have gone on conquering and to 
conquer, The physical world has yielded 
to their sway. The realms of art, science, 
and literature have been entered and par- 
tially subdued. Human intellect has at- 
tained to the stature and strength of a 
giant, and wisdom, pure, divine wisdom, 
will ere long reign supreme. Eve’s sons 
will then perceive how much they owe to 
her, They will then delight to render to 
Eve the reverence, thanks and honor that 
are her due. 

And only consider how these qualities 
of hers have been transmitted in al! past 
ages. Eve’s daughters, rather than her 
sons, are the ones wh» endow the children 
of mer with mental beauty and excellence. 
You know that Moses and Samuel and 
Wesley and Washington and Napoleon, 
and all the good and great of former days, 
as well as the gigantic intellects of our 
time, have become such, for the most part, 
by virtue of the inheritance they have re- 
ceived from their mothers. Verily, there 
is much of truth in that curious old 
fable! 

And why is it that the sons of these 
superior men are apt to be commonplace 
persons who make no mark in the world, 
but live and die unnoticed and unknown? 
Because their fathers ignorantly fancied 
that they possessed knowledge and wis- 
dom enough for themselves and a dozen 
women. They did not want wives as com- 
panions, to stand by their sides as their 
equals, and perchance to receive some of 
the honor and glory they would fain mo- 
nopolize, No, but as dolls to amuse them 
in their hours of relaxation; as butterflies 
to please their eyes; as birds to sing them 
into delicious reveries. The result is ap- 
parent. The sons of these frivolous 
mothers inherit their mental peculiarities. 
They have had every advantage that 
wealth and position could give; they have 
been pushed, perhaps, into places of 
prominence and trust, with the ardent 
hope and expectation of friends that they 
would become bright and shining lights in 
their day and generation. But alas! some- 
how and for some reason, they do not 
answer these fond hopes. They prove to 
be weak, wavering, with but little energy 
or force of character. They are aware 
that much is expected of their fathers’ 
sons, and often strive to the utmost to 
fulfill these expectations, but they have 
not the mental ability, and at length sink 
back into obscurity. Truly, they are 
greatly to be pitied! 

On the other hand, you will often see 
the sons of quiet, respectable, mediocre 
men, possessing great powers of mind, 
rising head and shoulders above their fel- 
lows, becoming unquestioned leaders in 
art, science, literature, politics or religion. 
Look at their mothers, and you will per- 
ceive the reason, They have bequeathed 
to their sons the strength of intellect, or 
love of the beautiful, or ambitious aspira- 
tions or degree of spirituality with which, 
in the silence and subjugation of many 
years, the repressed souls of these women 
struggled and suffered and grew strong. 
No man can comprehend the degree of 
love and pride and happiness with which 
such a mother looks upon this copy of her 
inmost nature, this child of her very 
soul, 

When man has learned to give to his 
daughter the same freedom to obey the 
prom ptings of her nature that his son en- 
joys, then will he be surprised and de- 
lighted to find how she is exemplifying 
his spirit, embodying his ideas and carry- 
ing out the plans he has been prevented 
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by age or other hindrances from accom- 
plishing. Then, when he looks upon this 
revised and improved edition of himself, 
this daughter of his soul, he will perceive 
how man, by the long-continued subjec- 
tion of woman, has most egregiously de- 
frauded himself; has never been truly 
represented by his children. He will 
perceive that as his sons inherit the mental 
proclivities of their mother, so do his 
daughters inherit his own; and if he 
would truly live in his offspring, he must 
give fair play to this inherent right of 
hers; give her the opportunity to live a 
free, strong, noble life, such an one as 
God as designed for her. 
ELIZABETH A, KINGSBURY. 
Chester, Pa. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
ILLINOIS. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Table 
Grove lately held a memorial service, for 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. It opened with 
the singing of ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” followed with prayer by Rev. 
John Hughes. A vocal solo was sung by 
Louise Hall, after which Mrs, Lena Miller 
spoke on Elizabeth Cady Stanton as a 
Girl, and Mrs, Wright on Mrs. Stanton as 
Wife and Mother. Miss Prudence Berry, 
in well-chosen words, told of her work 
for temperance and the abolition of slav- 
ery, after which Kate Hughes spoke of 
her as a suffragist, and of the great debt 








of gratitude women owe her. There was 
a good attendance, and the meeting 
seemed helpful and inspiring. K. H. 
———>—— 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 26, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia met on Nov. 26, 
at 1227 Arch Street, Miss Jane Campbell 
in the chair. 

- The treasurer’s report was most gratify- 
ing, showing $643 in the treasury, $545 of 
this being the life membership reserve, 
thus leaving $98 available for present use. 

Miss Matter, chairman of the Literature 
Committee, reported about seven hundred 
leaflets distributed since the meeting in 
October. 

Six new members were elected, and a 
Membership Committee of ten members 
of the society was appointed to serve for 
December and January. 

The announcement was made that a 
cake and candy sale would be held in the 
spring. The work of canvassing one ward 
of the city to ascertain the state of senti- 
ment toward suffrage was decided npon, 
and $25 was appropriated to have the 
work thoroughly done. 

As there is much discrimination in 
Philadelphia in the matter of appointing 
women public school teachers to the high- 
er positions, it was resolved that a peti- 
tion be sent by the society to the Board of 
Public Education, requesting that it take 
favorable action on the proposition com- 
ing before it early in December, to make 
women public school teachers, equally 
with men, eligible to the position of su- 
perintendent of mixed grammar schools; 
also that other organizations in the city 
send similar petitions. 

Miss Elizabeth Dornan then gave the 
paper of the afternoon, on the ‘Life and 
Labors of Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton.”’ 
The sketch was admirable, and most 
effectively delivered. It ended with a 
reading from Collier’s Weekly of the last 
article which Mrs. Stanton wrote for pub- 
lication. JANE CAMPBELL, 

— 3 - ——— 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


FAIRFAX, S. C., Nov. 17, 1902. 
THE OPENING OF THE GENTIANS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In October of 1901 I happened to be in 
Columbia. Seeing an announcement, at 
the door of the Y. M. C. A., of a meeting 
of the D. A. R. in the building, I went in 
to see how they conducted matters. I 
had repeatedly been asked by members to 
join, as my Durant and Roland ancestors 
were Revolutionary patriots; but my re- 
ply had been, “This one thing I do”— 
help women to get the ballot. ‘I can’t 
lose time with my forbears.”’ 

Well, soon after entering, I found all 
eyes upon me, while the president intro- 
duced me as a member of the State Press 
Association, and an independent woman 
editor. Of course I responded in a speech, 
and while I said nothing of woman’s vote, 
the trend of my remarks was in the direc- 
tion of woman’s equality. 

This year was a distinct advance over 
last. I had two express invitations and 
entrance tickets to the D. A. R. meeting 
in Columbia and their reception at night. 
To my joy I noted that both conference 
and reception were to be held in the Sen- 
ate Chamber of the Capitol—our people 
call it the ‘State House.” 

This time I went to the meeting ready 
primed, and when the quick-witted and 
charming State Regent, Sara Aldrich 


Richardson, invited me to speak, I was 
presently on my feet and bowing to an 
assemblage of the most distinguished 
women of the State. There sat Mrs. Re- 
becca Pickens Bacon, Honorary State Re- 


‘gent S.C., N.S. D. A. R., looking as much 





| 





like John C. Calhoun’s portrait (which 
stood behind her chair) as if she had been 
his daughter. I learned from her later 
that she was closely related to him by de- 
scent. Mrs. Bacon’s father was Governor 
Pickens of South Carolina, and the father 
of Mrs. Richardson was one of our State’s 
ablest judges. On these two Daughters 
their fathers’ mantles have nobly descend- 
ed, as in Zangwill’s ‘‘Mantle of Elijah.’’ 


| 
| 


| CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
| COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins. 


I could see growth in Mrs. Richardson’s | 


methods, even in the twelve months since 


the last annual meeting, and in the brief | 


address I made I called attention first to 
the fact that the D, A. R. had risen from 
sitting in the Y. M. C. A. rooms to that 
place in the State Capitol to which daugh- 
ters have equal rights with the sons of 
Carolina—the State louse. Then, having 
prefaced the point I wished to make with 
the apparently casual remark that I ‘lived 
near enough to the Georgia line to know 
what Georgia women were doing,’’ I add- 
ed that I would read them an extract 
from my own paper published the day 
before. The extract embodied the plea 
of the Georgia D. A. R.’s in petitioning 
the Legislature now in session for equal 
educational facilities for Georgia’s daugh 
ters with her sons. In voicing their piea, 
they nsed the following arguments: 
When you educate its women, you edu- 
cate a nation. No State can be strong if 
its growth is all on one side—one side 
held back, while the other is pushed for- 
ward, Coéducation is based on principles 
broad, progressive, and grand. Under 
the tests which universities prescribe as 
proofs of efficiency and expediency, the 
argument of fact destroys the theories of 
the opposition to the righteous effort to 


provide women, the other half of ‘the | 


people,”’ equal educational rights and 
privileges with men, The women of 
Georgia who ownv property are taxed for 
the support of an institution of higher 


learning, but these tax-payers are unrep- | 


resented, and their daughters must ask 
the charity of other States if they wish 
that university training accorded only to 
the masculine youth of Georgia. 

The women of Georgia ask a higher ed- 
ucation for their sex, because they recog- 
nize that a well-trained intelligence is 
life’s best equipment; they feel it to be 
narrow and unjust to debar women from 
that which would enable them to do their 
work in the very best way it can be done! 

Thorough mental training and discipline 
will prepare a woman to meet with great- 
er strength and clearer insight her respon- 
sibilities as wife, mother, home-keeper, 
and citizen, and when she is f reed to go 
out to earn her own s:pport and that of 
others committed to her care, this train- 
ing will enable her to do such work that 
she will no longer be paid for it on the 
basis of her sex, rather than on the degree 
and quality of the work. 

We ask your Honorable Body to take a 
fair and liberal view of this important 
subject, in justice to yourselves as well as 
to the women of your State, and provide 
for them the opportunity of a broad and 
complete education, whether it be at the 
University or at an institution established 
for their exclusive use, and we ask this in 
the name of humanity and higher civiliza- 
tion, in the name of justice and equity, 
and for the betterment of the State. 

As I read, with profound emphasis, my 
whole heart in the words, this argument 
of the D. A. R. of Georgia to the D. A. R. 
of South Carolina, I felt as if the next 
step to the ballot was so clearly defined 
that she who ran might read. 

Whether or not they caught the reading 
between the lines I cannot absolutely de- 
clare, but they certainly applauded me. 
Then, too, the honors I received at the 
reception that night, held likewise in the 
Senate Chamber, could not have been ex- 
ceeded were I an officer of the D. A. R. 
On the whole, taking a bird’s eye view, I 
seem justified in proclaiming these grace- 
ful Daughters, Fringed Gentians, not the 
closed variety. They evideutly impressed 
visitors to the Capitol as a new species, 
for groups of the crowds that thronged 
Columbia, it being Fair week, kept com- 
ing to the closed glass doors and looking 
in with great curiosity. 

I was glad to meet Gen. Robert R. 
Hemphill at the reception. He is one of 
our woman suffrage ‘‘Reliables,’’ — not 
only a believer in woman’s right to the 
ballot, but always willing to help her win 
that right. The General is the happy 
father of a galaxy of bright daughters, all 
of whom are married now—most of them 
committing matrimony in their teens, as 
we are wont to do in South Carolina. 

VIRGINIA, D. YOUNG. 





— > oe ___—— 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. 

The Brooklyn W. 8S. A. met at the Ar- 
gyle Building, Nov. 18, with a very full 
attendance. ‘en new members joined. 
Our president, Mrs, Loines, gave a very 
interesting report of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. Y. State Suffrage Associa- 
tion at Buffalo. Mrs. Chapman gave a 
report of the meeting of the N. Y. Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Resolutions were 


| GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 


| lowa, Mrs. Adelaiv‘e Ballard, Hull 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N.Y. 
President, Mrs. CARRIF CHAPMAN CA Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARKIET TAYLOR UrTon, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpon, { Miss Laura CLAy, Lexington, Ky. 
2008 American Tract Society Buildiog, New York. | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES, 


President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. or CotcmpBta, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 


ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. } 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait. Lineoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 

Henry Bb. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs, Emily 8. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids, 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


KANSAS, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAINE, Mrs Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSE! 18, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 
Minneapolis. 
Mississivri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MISSOURI, 
MONTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMpsHIRE, Mies Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
NEw Jersey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw MEXxI0o, Mrs. J. R. MePie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 119 S.Walter St., Albuquerque. 
New York, Mrs. M. W.Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
NorvH Dakora, Mrs. Flora B, Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 
On10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan Sq., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M. Griffin, 19 Carpenter St., Providence 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours Dakora, Mra. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Uran, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecea H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C, D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wesr VirGinta, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine, Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Ay., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary b. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha 





INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
are now ready for distribution. It has been decided by the International Committee 
that no copies shall be given away in the United States, About 250 will be sent free 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 
whole edition. Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. Suffrage Clubs are especially 
urged to purchase. Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 
interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerving the woman question 
should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 
world, CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, Sec’y International Committee, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 

In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, asuffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth. 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding atablet upon which is inscribed **The Rights of Woman.”’ 

In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘tin Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with mep.’’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 
purposes. The stamps can be secured from the National Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 
80 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. KATE M. Gorvon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 


The following books are for sale at National Headquarters 2,008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, Joha D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken, 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 























STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Bea St. Bost 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leatiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HARRIOT T. Topp Cor. See’y. 


passed on the death of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, 

The general subject of the day, ‘‘Eco- 
nomics,’’ was opened by Mrs. James Mc- 
Keen, who spoke upon ‘The New Con- 
tract for Collecting Garbage.’’ Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman gave an ad- 
dress on ‘*Woman and Economics,”’ which 
was followed by an auimated discussion, 
The program closed with the recitation 
by Mrs. Gilman of her poems,||‘‘Wedded 
Bliss” and ‘‘She who is to Come.”’ 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 392.) 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1,30 P. M. 
to 630 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


De Cut this advertisement out for 
reference, 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAsBs. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by Jobn Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in ~-lorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen. 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwegith, 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFKAUE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use io debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Koosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. a., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass.5 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
(Continued from Page 391.) 


GEORGIA. 

The Georgia E. S. A. held its annual 
meeting last week in Atlanta. The presi- 
dent, Miss Katherine Koch, occupied the 
chair. The meeting was a success. The 
Atlanta Journal pronounced the speeches 
very interesting, and added: 

The legislators seem to be taking a 
keen interest in the questions at issue. 
Several of them have attended the meet- 
ings, and two of them, Hon. Martin Calvin 
and Hon. C. C. Houston, made addresses, 

Mrs. Mary L. McLendon told the people 
“What We Want in Georgia.’’ She said 
in part: 

“J, We want women made eligible to 
serve on boards of education, and at least 
half of the members on said boards to be 
women. 

“2, We want women physicians on the 
staff of the State lunatic asylum. 

“3. We want an inebriate asylum to put 
druukards in, so that the lunatic asylum 
can accommodate the large and ever-in- 
creasing number of respectable but unfor- 
tunate insane people, and keep drunkards 
out of the home. 

“4, We want the age of consent raised 
from 10 to 18 years, as in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Idaho, where women have 
equal political rights. 

“5, We want police matrons in every 
city in Georgia that bas 10,000 or more 
inhabitants. 

“6, We want a brave, progressive wo- 
man made the president of the Georgia 
Normal and Industrial College. 

“7, We want a State school commis- 
sioner who is a woman, and we think at 
least half of the county school commis- 
sioners should be women. 

“8. We want the child labor bill, intro- 
duced by Hon. C. C. Houston, to become 
a law, and we promise to use our utmost 
endeavor to secure its passsage. 

“9, We want a compulsory education 
law to force the children into the public 
schools. Womenas well as men are taxed 
for their maintenance. 

‘10. We want more members and more 
money, to enable us to push our work 
with vigor and secure success for our ef- 
forts. 

11, To secure all these wants and 
others too numerous to mention, we want 
the ballot. 

‘*Last, we want one of our legislators to 
introduce an act to amend article 2, sec- 
tion 1, paragraph 2, of the constitution of 
Georgia, so as to extend the provisions of 
said article, section and paragraph to 
females.’’ 


———-_ Doan 


VERMONT. 

The Vermont Legislature has passed, 
with a referendum clause, a bill to substi- 
tute a high-license local option law for 
the present prohibitory law. More than 
10,000 women had petitioned against the 
change. An amendment to allow women to 
vote on the referendum was defeated, 138 
to 67. The question will be submitted on 
the first Tuesday in January to the male 
voters only. 

The injustice of this is self-evident. 
The position can be understood of those 
who say that persons not wishing to drink 
themselves have no right to prevent drink- 
ingiby their neighbors. But it is glaring- 
ly inconsistent to say that the policy of 
the State shall be decided by the wishes 
of the majority of the people concerned, 
and yet exclude from all voice the wom- 
en, who are vitally concerned. It is an 
object lesson that has made many suf- 
fragists in Vermont, among both men 
and women, 





NEW YORK STATE LETTER. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Clubs all over the State have been hold- 
ng memorial meetings during the past 
month in honor of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. The New York City Equal Suffrage 
League held a meeting in memory of Mrs. 
Stanton in the Assembly ball of the Pres- 
byterian Building, Nov. 19. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt presided. Among the 
speakers were William Lloyd Garrison, 
who came from Boston to be present, 
John S. Crosby, Dr. Walter L. Harvey, 
Miss Leonora O'Reilly and Mrs, Stanton 
Blatch. Letters were read from Julia 
Ward Howe and Mary A. Livermore. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, our State or- 
ganizer, who was badly hurt in Buffalo 
by being thrown to the pavement while 
alighting from the street car, is slowly re- 
covering. While not entirely disabled, it 
is with difficulty that she has been able to 
carry on her work. 

A new Political Equality League was 
recently organized at the school of Mme. 
Van Norman, 1142 Flatbush Avenue, cor- 
ner of Avenue D, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is 
to be known as the Flatbush Political 
Equality League. The county president, 
Mrs. Martha Williams, presided. Mrs. 
Priscilla D. Hackstaff made the address 


of the evening, and convinced almost every 
man and woman present that he or she 
ought to join a Political Equality Club. 
Mrs. R. C. Talbot Perkins, the president 
of the Bedford Political Equality League, 
spoke on organization, and asked all who 
believed in the cause to stand. Of the 
fifty or more present, less than half a doz- 
en remained seated. Officers were elect- 
ed: President, Mrs. Cynthia E. Little; 
vice-presidents, Col. Alexander Bacon, 
Mr. William A. Brush, and Mrs. Albert A. 
Day; recording secretary, Mrs. Fanny M. 
E. Ensell; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Booth; treasurer, Mme, Van Norman; au- 
ditor, Mrs, Pritchard. Refreshments and 
a social half hour followed. 

This makes the fifth Political Equality 
League in Brooklyn, all auxiliary to the 
King’s County Political Equality League. 
The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was organized over thirty years ago 
by Henry Ward Beecher and Mrs. Anna 
Field, and holds monthly meetings on 
Pierrepont Street. The Bedford Political 
Equality League was organized eight 
years ago, and its monthly meetings are 
held in the Bedford section; this league 
now numbers over 225 paid members, 
with an associate list of over 500, and is 
the largest league of its kind in New York 
State. The Elizabeth Cady Stanton Po- 
litical Equality League meets in the East- 
ern District, and the Bushwick Political 
Equality Club in the section whose name 
it bears. 

The Bushwick Political Equality Club 
held an interesting meeting Nov. 20, at 
the Hancock Parlors, with an address by 
Dr. John C. Wyman on “The Ascent of 
Woman.”’ He said that while learned sci- 
entists were discoursing eloquently on 
the evolution of man, according to the 
Darwinian theory, a number of earnest 
and intelligent men and women were as 
deeply interested in the ascent of woman, 
Mrs. Ada MacKenzie, the president, pre- 
sided, and new members were admitted. 
Discussion followed the paper. 

The Warsaw P. E. Club issues each year 
a neat little booklet of eight pages, con- 
taining the program for each meeting 
during the year, with a list of the officers, 
committees, etc. Their meeting of Nov. 
7 was in part a memorial meeting for 
Mrs. Stanton. Each alternate meeting is 
held in the evening, when a fine program 
is given. 

That the new president of the State As- 
sociation will prove most efficient is 
shown by the work done in her own coun- 
ty and her own local club. She has 
served for many years as president of 
both. Warsaw has the largest and most 
active club in the State, in proportion to 
the size of the place. 

A meeting of representative women was 
held in Brooklyn, Nov. 24, to consider the 
advisability of the women’s clubs of 
Brooklyn supporting a probation officer, 
who should be a woman and should work 
with girls and boys between sixteen and 
twenty-one, the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children taking charge 
of young people under sixteen. Mrs. 
Franklin W. Hooper presided, and repre- 
sentatives from twenty-two clubs were 
present. Three suffrage clubs were 
among this number—the King’s County 
P. E. League, the Bedford P. E, League, 
and the Brooklyn W. S. A. The money 
required to support an officer for one 
year was about $800, and nearly the 
whole was subscribed by the clubs, the 
suffrage organizations doing their share. 
A committee, composed of one member 
from each club contributing, is to take 
charge of the money and of hiring and 
looking after a probation officer. Many 
of the clubs in this Federation are already 
supporting kindergartens, reading rooms, 
etc, 

The legislative committee, of which 
Mrs. Mary Hillard Loines is chairman, 
will this winter push the bill to give tax- 
paying women in cities of the third class 
the right to vote at special tax elections. 
The bill is as follows: 

I. Section 1. Every resident of a city 
of the third class, of the age of twenty-one 
years, whose name shall be in the assess- 
ment roll of such city next preceding a 
special election therein to raise a tax, or 
at which there is to be submitted a propo- 
sition involving the raising of a tax, and 
upon whose property or upon whom as 
the owner or possessor of property a tax 
shall be assessed or imposed in and by 
such roll, and no other person, shall be 
entitled to vote at such special election. 
Every trustee, guardian, or other person 
representing property mentionedor named 
in such roll as the possessor or represent- 
ative of property assessed therein, shall, 
if a resident of such city and twenty-one 
years ef age, be considered a qualified 
voter as aforesaid, in respect to the prop- 
erty so represented. An assessment for 
a dog tax alone shall not be construed to 
allow any person to vote at such election. 
This act shall be deemed to supersede the 
provisions of any inconsistent law ap- 
plicable to a city of the third class. 

2. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 

‘The women in all our third-class cities 
should agitate for the right to vote upon 
tax propositions, and thus create senti- 











ment in favor of the bill. It seems strange 
that any man or woman should oppose 
a measure so manifestly just. 

The Women’s Council of Rochester is 
canvassing the city for signers to a peti- 
tion to the Legislature for a constitutional 
amendment allowing women of the sec- 
ond-class cities to vote for schoo! commis- 
sioners. 

The women have lost two of their 
staunch friends in the Legislature the 
past year, Senator Humphrey by death, 
and Otto Kelsey, who has a judicial posi- 
tion and will not return to the Assembly. 
Both did valiant work for the tax bill last 
year. 

Rev. W. A. Morgan, rector of Trinity 
Church, Fredonia, N.Y., recently preached 
a fine sermon upon ‘‘Woman’s Rights.”’ 
When a man in his position will, unsolic- 
ited, preach such a sermon, we should 
show our appreciation. 

Five women were reélected county 
school commissioners in this State at the 
last general election—Christina McLen- 
nan, Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co.; Min- 
nie A. Wooster, Newport, Herkimer Co.; 
Myra L. Ingalsbe, Hartford, Washington 
Co.; Mrs. Ida E. Cosad, Wolcott, Wayne 
Co.; Bertha E. H. Berbert, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, Westchester Co. It is found al- 
most impossible to elect women to these 
positions, unless the available men candi- 
dates are distasteful toa majority of the 
voters, or the women candidates excep- 
tionally well liked and well fitted for the 
position. The politicians need this office 
for political patronage. 

Mrs. Crossett, our State president, asks 
to be informed if any one knows of a place 
where a club could be organized if out- 
side aid were given. She desires the co- 
operation of every believer in helping to 
double the membership. Mrs. Crossett is 
anxious that new clubs should be organ- 
ized, and would be pleased to communi- 
cate with any one who will assist along 
these lines. 

Miss Nora Stanton Blatch, as already 
mentioned in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, is 
president of the Cornell P. E. Club, which 
was organized this fall by young women 

attending the University. The aim of 
the club is agitation and education among 
the women students. It bas sixteen mem. 
bers. They invite the women students 
to their meetings, which are always inter- 
esting and instructive, and they hope in 
time to interest many. This club is not 
connected with the State Suffrage Associ- 
tion. We believe it would be of great 
benefit to them were they to become aux- 
iliary to it, thereby imbibing the inspira- 
tion that would come through affiliation 
with a larger body. Miss Nora Stanton 
Blatech is to be congratulated upon the 
success of her efforts, as it is always diffi- 
cult to interest college girls in any reform 
movements, their time being so taken up 
with their university work. 
ELNORA MONROE BABCOCK, 


—_—— —o- 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 1, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, held on Nov. 20, was devoted to 
commemoration of the life-work of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. The president, Mrs. 
A. C. Dewing, opened the meeting. The 
first address was by Mrs. Esther C. Bo- 
land, of Boston, which was exceedingly 
interesting, and an excellent resumé of 
the different lines on which Mrs. Stanton 
was of incalculable value to the woman’s 
cause. 

The second address, by Mrs. Jeannette 
S. French, was bright and spirited, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes connected with 
her private life, and supplemented well 
the first address. 

Rev. Mr. McAuliffe made some accept- 
able remarks. A letter from Mrs. Char- 
lotte Wilbour, also one from Rev. Fred. 
A. Hinckley, were read by the secretary, 
Mrs. A. M. Jewett. A very good and at- 
tentive audience was present. 

Regarding the educational line of work 
alluded to by the first speaker, let me say, 
I saw an assertion a few months ago in 
Vogue, a fashion journal, that too much 
credit was given to our suffrage pioneers 
for the good things that had come to 
women in these latter days. The writer 
claimed much for the natural trend of 
civilization, which had given woman 
place in the industries and arts, and even 
in professions. This contributed to her 
independence and confidence in herself. 
The pioneers were too limited in numbers 
to accomplish such large results. From 
my point of view it is to those same pi- 
oneers that we are indebted. Fitness for 
these positions is the largest factor in ob- 
taining them, and this is due to the ad- 
vance in educational privileges obtained 
through the unceasing efforts of the 
pioneers and their converts. Mrs. Stan- 
ton saw, early in her life, the advantages 
to women of a liberal education in filling 
positions of trust and profit, then mo- 
nopolized by the other sex. She did im- 








measurable work in that field. We do 
not ciaim that our pioneers of fifty years 
since were the first to perceive the advan- 
tages of educational and political equality 
—the name of such women is legion, 
scattered over all ages and climes, as Mrs. 
Stanton herself states. It certainly was 
a very fitting time, when our constitution 
was being formed and the Revolutionary 
mothers urged the recognition of equal 
rights, that such should have been incor- 
porated therein. Abigail Adams pleaded 
with her husband, then President. Still 
the women were left out in the cold. 

It seems as if no advance is made in dis- 
covery or reform until some strong per- 
sonality leads in organized effort. Many 
had seen the need of the ballot for wom- 
en, but it was reseryed for Mrs. Stanton 
to raise a banner in its behalf before the 
civilized world. 

All students know that Columbus was 
not the first discoverer of the western 
continent, but his personality led to more 
publicity, and the natural consequences 
followed. 

There has been much hinting and ex- 
perimenting with the wireless telegraph, 
but it has been reserved apparently to 
Marconi to make it of practical use. 

We see the Old World’s nations remain 
in statu quo for centuries, especially re 
garding their women, until some genius 
arose, or Western innovation broke the 
monotony. Even so bright a people as 
the Japanese waited for an American hero 
to open their gates to increased light and 
improvement. 

Whether we agree with Mrs, Stanton or 
not in her want of religious theory, we 
must admit that her life was of the high- 
est type, as well as a life-long prayer for 
the good of humanity. With the legisla- 
tive powers against her, as well as a large 
preportion of her sisters, it is a marvel 
what sustained her in courage for good 
works unless she had inspiration from on 
high. SARAH W. Lapp. 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


YounG WoMEN’s Po.LiricaLCLuB.—Dr, 
Antoinette Konikow will speak to the 
Club this evening at 8 P. M. at 3 Park St. 





WABAN.—An organization meeting was 
held at Waban Nov. 24. Mrs. Page spoke. 
Six new members were added to the suf- 
frage committee already formed, making 
thirteen. Mrs. Elizabeth A. Jones was 
elected cbairman. Much interest was 
shown, and a desire for further informa. 
tion. The committee decided to meet at 
intervals and read the best books on 
woman suffrage. 


Lynn.—Friday evening, Nov. 14, the 
Equal Rights Club held a very interesting 
meeting, Dr. Esther H. Hawks in the 
chair. The attendance was large. Miss 
Mollie Learned opened the meeting with 
music. Mrs. Helen A. Shaw, of Boston, 
gave a pleasing address on ‘‘The Hand 
that Rocks the Cradle.’’ Mrs. A. S. Carr, 
of the Mary A. Livermore Section, and 
Mrs. Chase, of the Lucy Stone Section, 
explained the object of the sections. 
Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, the president, 
held the close attention of the audience. 
Dr. Mabel W. Waldron,the Women Voters’ 
candidate for school committee, tendered 
her thanks for the nomination and added 
a few remarks on suffrage. 

MABEL W. WALDRON, M. D., Sec. 

The same club held a meeting in Last- 
ers’ Hall, on the evening of Nov. 30. The 
president, Miss Ellen F. Wetherell, occu- 
pied the chair, and opened the meeting 
with one of Whittier’s poems. The 
speakers were Miss Ida E. Hall, Miss Kate 
Bennett, a member of the Working Girls’ 
Club in Boston, who told of her early ex- 
periencesin Russia, and Dr. Mabel W. 
Waldron, candidate for the school com- 
mittee, who was given an enthusiastic re- 
ception. Miss Wetherell was to have 
read a paper on ‘Class Consciousness,”’ 
but on account of the lateness of the hour 
deferred reading it until some other time. 
There was music by John Hutchinson, 
Miss Mollie Leonard, and Miss Bessie 
Hodgdon. Chocolate and cake were served 
by Misses Lottie Titus, Lucie and Lila 
Ramsdell. 











A ROYAL TRAIN. 

The finest is none too good for the trav- 
eler and tourist of to-day, and in its Royal 
Blue Line between New York and Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, the 
New Jersey Central has a most complete 
and fast service. There are five trains 
each way daily, which make the run New 
York to Washington in five hours, and the 
trains in every respect are sumptuous. 
The coaches, parlor cars, buffets, observa- 
tion, dining and café cars were especially 
built for these trains, and no detail, no 
matter how trifling, is overlooked. The 





dining car service has no peer. The route 
is picturesque and the scenes presented 
are of great variety. The New Jersey 
Central operates a sleeping-car service to 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago, and its rates to these points are 
reasonable. Its stations in New York are 
at foot of Liberty St., North River, and 
South Ferry. If you want to travel and 
travel in style, use the Royal Blue Line. 
f you want a book on the Royal Blue, 
write to C. M. Burt, G, P. A., New Jersey 
Central, N. Y. It’s free for the asking. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQuARE. — So great an interest 
has been shown in Hall Caine’s “The 
Christian’’ that its run miglit have been 
continued long beyond the two weeks 
assigned it. The policy of frequent pro- 
ductions, however, precludes a continu- 
ance beyond the 13th inst. ‘*The Chris- 
tian’’ is a notable addition to the reper- 
toire, and the stock company are given 
opportunities for their best work in its 
characters. The large groupings and 
tableaux are most effective, and the stage 
pictures are models of stage direction, 
“The Christian’? makes a record in the 
matter of attendance, and reflects credit 
upon the theatre. Chocolate bonbons 
will be distributed at Monday matinees. 


PARK TAEATRE.—There will be a re. 
vival of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde” at 
the Park Theatre for the week beginning 
Monday, Dec, 8, by Corse Payson’s stock 
company. The course of the story is 
always followed with breathless atten- 
tion, and the performance of the dual 
characters by Walter Wilson promises to 
be a piece of acting of rare merit. After 
the Tuesday afternoon performance a re- 
ception will be held on the stage, to 
which all ladies and children in the audi- 
ence are invited. 

ceinetiibemue 
SOUSA’S BAND. 

Sousa’s Band will make the only appear- 
ance in Boston, previous to its departure 
for Europe, during the coming week. To- 
morrow evening a popular concert will 
be given at Symphony Hall, and on Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons 
and Wednesday evening the band will give 
concerts in Tremont Temple. The pro- 
grammes will introduce many selections 
arranged especially for the Boston appear- 
ance of the organization, and unusually 
attractive solo numbers will be included. 
Seats forsale at the box office. 











Russian Art and 
Peasants’ Industries. 


Founded in America by Princess M. Schahovskoy, 
has opened a permanent branch for the first time 
in Boston at TECHNOLOGY CHAMBERS, 
Irvington Street and Huntington Avenue. 


Novel and Unique Christmas Gifts 


Large Collection of Antique and Artistic 
Russian Brasees and Copper, Old Silver, 
Hand-made Laces, Drawnwork Cloths and 
Centre Pieces, Samovars, Rursian Tea, 
Icons, Buckles, Lacquered Wood Furniture 
for Children, etc. 

Visitors are welcome. 
invited. 


Inspection cordially 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 


FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON. 
$.G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 











NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—Mon- 
day, December 8,3 P.M. Discussion Committee. 
Arbitration. Resumés. 1. Tne Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 2. The Washington Anthracite 
Strike Commission. Questions for Discussion. 
1. How far is compulsory domestic Arbitration 
warrantabie? 2. Is International Arbitration a 
Theory ora Practice’? 





MRS, ELLA R PRICE wishes to announce 
to her patrons that she will attend to Christmas 
shopping and to the selection and purchase of 
Trousseaus and Layettes. With a practical Euro 
pean experience cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
Address 80 St. Stephen Street, Boston. 





VOICE CULTURE for singing, public speak- 
ing. stammering, all defects of speech and weak 
throat. Special work for children. Miss Lucy 
HAL GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





COOK —An Armenian of 28, a professional 
cook, would liketo work inan American family, 
where he can improve his knowledge of the Eng- 
lishlanguage and of American ways. Address 
Nushan Ohanian, 30 Kneeland St., Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means ones pemenes home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 











Put GLOVES ana NECKWEAR 


on your list of CHRISTMAS GIFTS, then visit 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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